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EDITORIAL 


ITH THE ADJOURNMENT of the league of na- 


tions assembly at Geneva, those apprehensive of the 





effects of recent failures in peace endeavor have 
grounds for relief and new hope. The July and August dead- 
, lock of the disarmament conference, resulting in thecomplete 
miscarriage of any plan for reducing armaments or setting a 

limit which would rule out compe- 

The Peace Line _ tition, left the spirit of peace down- 


Still Holds Firm ¢@St i all lands. 


Fears were every- 





where expressed that the peace move- 
ment had spent itself and that the world was settling back 
into the arms of Mars. No such occasion for testing the 
strength of the peace purpose among the people has arisen 
since the war. If the line holds firm now, one felt, if in 
face of such stubborn resistance as has been manifested 
toward any plan yet proposed the courage and morale of 











the peacemakers is still undaunted, it will reveal a depth 
of public opinion and determination which even the most 
optimistic have hardly dared to presuppose. But that pre- 
supposition is confirmed and verified by the spirit and 
temper of the eighth session of the league assembly. As 
we indicate elsewhere in this issue, we take far less stock 
in the specific acts of this assembly than others may do. We 
believe that peace does not lie in the direction in which 
a league to enforce peace is looking. Only when the na- 
tions join in a “league” to renounce war will their eyes be 
set toward a goal possible of realization. But this difference 
in opinion as to the method of peace should blind no one 
to the immense significance of the fact that the utterances 
and attitudes of the delegates at Geneva were almost with- 
out exception expressive of a greater determination than 
ever to win the war against war. There was every in- 
dication that the delegates were conscious of powerful sup- 
port in the public opinion of the peoples they represented. 
The press of the nations, in so far as we are able at this date 
to catch its echoes, has given to the cause of peace a more 
earnest and consistent support than ever before. In America 
and Britain both governments have indicated that they in- 
tend to proceed not a step further in armament than their 
pre-conference plans provided. The militarists are power- 
ful. But they are not all-powerful. The people have taken 
And they will 
is built. 


hold of this peace task with firm hands. 
not abandon it until a new world structure 


Torch Passes from Hand of Dr. Gordon 
To Hand of Dr. Stafford 


ROBABLY there is no pulpit in America upon which 
are centered so many hopes and prayers at this par- 
that of the New Old South 
Boston, which Dr. George A. Gordon relinquished after 
Into 
pulpit stepped a young preacher last Sunday, October 2, 


ticular moment as church, 


nearly a half century of preeminent ministry. this 
bringing two messages on “The Christian Viewpoint,” and 
“Approaching God,” for the morning and evening services 
respectively. Dr. Russell H. Stafford is this minister. He 
was called from the pulpit of Pilgrim Congregational church, 
St. Louis, one of the most commanding and exacting 
parishes in the middle west, where his ministry of three 
years revealed rare qualities of authentic leadership both 
as pastoral administrator and preacher. Any man might 
shrink from the responsibility of following Dr. Gordon. 
The church occupies, perhaps, the most strategic position 
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in the intellectual life of Boston, possessing a tradition of 
theological independence and of religious power reaching 
far back into the beginnings of American history. In the 
ministry of Dr. Gordon, however, its most significant chap- 
ter has been A rare combination of mind and 
soul he has been. His books on philosophical and ethical 
aspects of the Christian faith are in the libraries of all 
students of religion. His sermons have reflected this deep- 
Uni- 


versity students and professors by the hundreds have sat 


written. 


flowing mentality in forms of masterful eloquence. 
at his feet—ofttimes literally at his feet, on the steps of the 
pulpit, so crowded were the pews. Into such a situation, 
vibrant with the echoes of great utterance and alive with 
expectation, comes this youthful preacher. Dr. Gordon 
himself meets his successor with a gracious welcome. And 
all churchmen everywhere, who sense the significance and 
gravity of this dramatic event, will join in hope and prayer 
for a long and gracious ministry by Dr. Stafford. 


Mexican Appointment a 
Token of Good Will 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE has made few appointments 

that promise better at the start than that of his new 
ambassador to Mexico. Mr. Dwight Morrow possesses in 
unusual degree those qualities needed in the post. That the 
appointment was of more than ordinary importance was 
understood by the President, who delayed his choice until 
he could persuade the man he wanted to take the place. 
And Mr. Morrow must have been equally aware of the un- 
usual nature of this diplomatic vacancy, or he would never 
have left his partnership in the house of Morgan. At the 
time the resignation of Ambassador Sheffield was announced 
it was said in these pages that the post at Mexico city is 
one requiring certain qualities of character far more than 
political training or even the holding of a certain political 
creed. To the American ambassador who goes to Mexico 
with an earnest desire to understand the Mexican point of 
view and to work with the Mexican government to secure 
an adjustment of the questions now pending, all things are 
possible. Mr. Warren demonstrated this during his term 
in the embassy, just as Mr. Sheffield demonstrated the diffi- 
culties which a stiffly legalistic mind and manner must meet 
in trying to work under the conditions south of the Rio 
Grande. Mr. Morrow’s appointment will be reassuring 
to business, for he has held a place in the inner circle of 
American financiers. It will be reassuring to the adminis- 
tration, for he probably has the confidence of the Presi- 
dent more completely than any other man. And it will be 
reassuring to the millions who hope for peace along our 
southern border, for he has proved himself a large-visioned 
worker for international accord. 


China’s Revolution Takes 

Stock and Consolidates 

S' IME CORRESPONDENTS are sending word from 
We 


which the historians will prob- 


China that the nationalist revolution there is over. 
doubt it. A certain phase- 
ably speak of later as the campaign of 1926-27—has closed. 
The military advance of the southern forces has stopped 
at the Yangtze. The extreme communist elements have 
been shaken out of the nucleus of government that was at 
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Hankow. The idea of saving the movement by a return to 
a military dictatorship under Chiang Kai-shek has been 
abandoned. But that does not mean that the amazing up- 
rising of the past twelve months has ended in futility. A 
new government has been formed at Nanking, which is in 
reality a directorate. Whether this government will im- 
mediately be able to exert authority south of the great river 
remains to be seen. Probably not. But the personnel of the 
new government inspires confidence, and it may well be 
that—if no explosion occurs in Manchuria to upset the 
whole Chinese situation—the new leaders at Nanking will 
begin a gradual building up of a settled order of govern- 
ment that shall eventually consolidate the whole southern 
half of the country. The men who are announced as cabinet 
members in the new directory have not been identified with 
either of the wings of the nationalist movement. They in- 
clude such leaders as Dr. Wang Chung-hui, China’s leading 
jurist, and Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, her leading educator. It is 
probable that a directory or commission form of govern- 
ment comes much closer to reflecting the present Chinese 
temper and tendency than would any administration headed 
by a single executive. All in all, the news from Nanking 
gives every reason for hope that the nationalist revolution, 
far from having frittered away its energies, has reached the 
point of stock-taking, to be followed by consolidation of the 
real gains already won. 


Chicago’s Public 

School Scandal 
ITH THE DECISION of 
federation to take a hand, in partnership with many 


the Chicago church 


civic organizations, in an investigation of conditions in the 
city’s school system, there goes the approving applause of 
a good 100 per cent of the federation’s Christian con- 
stituency. Has anything happened—not excepting even the 
election of William Hale Thompson as mayor—which has 
brought to the decent citizens of Chicago such sense of 
shame as the suspension of William McAndrew from his 
position as superintendent of public schools while a politi- 
cally controlled school board proceeds to try him for alleged 
We know of no encroachment of ring 
politics upon any field of public affairs which results in 
the trampling under foot of interests and obligations more 
delicate and personal than this invasion of the domain of 
the education of the city’s children. Dr. McAndrew was 
made the target of Mr. Thompson’s King George cam- 
paign bluster, and having pledged himself to send the super- 
intendent “back to New York,” the mayor’s henchmen on 
the board of education proceeded at once to make good the 


insubordination ? 


pledge. School opened in Chicago on September 6 with 
scandalous disorder, due to the suspension of the super- 
intendent. His “trial” before the board—a jury some of 
whose members are already “fixed’”’—is about to take place, 
and the result will probably be known before these words 
are read. If there is any basis upon which the fair-minded 
and conscientious citizenship of this community can be ex- 
pected to unite against the shameless graft and political 
job-lifting now going on in the affairs of this big town it 
would seem that the school scandal should afford such a 
Whatever is the of Mr. Mc- 


rallying basis. outcome 


Andrew’s present test of strength against the powerful in- 
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terests that are fighting him, the churches can surely find 
no more urgent community task than that of bringing to 
light the evil deeds of the enemies of our free schools, and 
uniting their strength to put these schools back into the 
hands of a board which will assure a school system operated 
in the interest of the city’s children, not a political ring. 


Indiana Begins to 

Clean House 

\ AYOR JOHN L. DUVALL, of Indianapolis, has 
4 been convicted of corruption, sentenced to pay a fine 
of $1,000 and spend thirty days in jail, and debarred from 
holding public office for four years. The conviction will 
be fought through superior courts, but there is a_ better 
than even chance that the klan-chosen mayor will eventually 
find himself in jail. With this conviction Indiana may be 
said to have begun the process of house-cleaning generally 
necessary after rule by the klan or any similar organization. 
The establishment of a reign of righteousness under the 
aegis of a secret society leads inevitably to the sort of 
scandals now confronting Indiana. Decency and _ secrecy 
never seem to get along well with each other, in politics 
least of all. The Indiana klan has been composed, in the 
main, of well-meaning men who have been persuaded that 
the way to fight the devil is with fire. They are now find- 
ing out that method scorches only those who try to use it, 
without bothering the devil at all. Fire is the one thing 
to which he has become immune. Tens of thousands of re 

putedly good citizens in Indiana voted to put into office the 
men who are now facing trial and exposure. They did not 
vote for these men because they wanted corruption in the 
vovernor’s chair or in a mayor’s office. They wanted good 
government. But they took the most certain way to secure 
had government. The business of gathering figs from 
thistles is not yet on a paying basis. Mayor Duvall’s con- 
viction is only the beginning. Indiana has a wholesale job 


of house-cleaning to do. 


How Many Weeks Has a 
Publicity Man’s Year? 
spony IT COMES to revising the calendar the pub- 
licity men can teach all the rest of us how to do 
it. Mr. Guy E. Marion, manager of the research department 
of the Los Angeles chamber of commerce, has been com- 
piling a list of the 135 special “weeks” now promoted in 
\merica. October, for example, which is commonly thought 
to have but four, with a slight runover of days at each 
end, is now discovered to contain eight: Apple week, Better 
Speech week, Fire Prevention week, Girl Scout week, Man- 
agement week, National Fire Prevention week, National 
Picture week and Pharmacy week. November has only seven, 
but these run the gamut from Father and Son week through 
Vrayer week to Canned Foods week. April—can the as- 
sociations of its first day still be potent ?—leads all the 
months with nine of these high occasions. Among them we 
note Reindeer week, which makes us wonder whether 
Christmas is to fall in April in this revised calendar. But 
the saddest fate is that which has befallen the eighty-eight 
weeks which have yet to find a permanent home. With the 
calendar already preempted by Be Kind to Animals week, 
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Truth week, Chamber of commerce week, and such, what 
chance is there for finding a proper place for Omaha Made 
Tire week, or Squibb week, or Have Another Apple week ? 
Or even Find Yourself week? 


Did God Kill the 
Ocean Flyers? 

T HAS REMAINED for a minister of the gospel to 

discover that God killed the aviators who were drowned 

at sea this summer. And he will keep on drowning 
them, according to. this interpreter of the divine will, as 
long as they continue to fly toward America and as long 
as Americans continue to put their trust in the Almighty. 
Such, at least, is the assurance contained in a sermon 
preached by the minister of a Reformed church in Syracuse, 
New York, as reported by one of the newspapers of that 
city. The Rev. Thomas Kirkwood reminded his hearers, 
according to this report, that “If America is destroyed in 
war it will be by airplanes.” Then he went on to point out 
that while Lindbergh, Byrd, Maitland and others have 
crossed oceans while flying away from America, “no one 
ever has succeeded in crossing the Atlantic or Pacific by 
airplane to America.” “This,” explained the Rev. Mr. 
Kirkwood, “gives to my mind a firm conviction that Al- 
mighty God is protecting us and will continue to do so as 
long as we trust and obey him. Hence any efforts to reach 
us will be futile. 


The deaths at sea of aviators had but 
one meaning to this clergyman: “Still God is saying to 
Japan and other nations, “Thou shalt not pass the air pockets 
to America.” But if we forget God the nations will con- 
quer us, coming in airships as clouds, as the whirlwind, 
and swifter than eagles.” The trouble with preaching of 
that kind is that the God of such preaching is not worth 


knowing. 


Mr. Doheny Surrenders the 

Elk Hills Oil Reserve 

‘-, ECRETARY WILBUR announces that the Pan- 
\J American petroleum company has settled with the gov- 
ernment for the Elk Hills oil reserve. This, it will be re- 
membered, was the naval oil reserve which, through one 
of these curious feats of legerdemain that marked the 
Harding administration, found its way into the hands of 
Mr. Doheny. Mr. Doheny protested that he took the re- 
serve only as an act of patriotic devotion, and his apologists 
did what they could to make the public believe that the profits 
to be derived from Elk Hills were very dubious, if indeed 
any profit at all could be extracted. Mr. Wilbur's announce- 
ment puts a definite end to nonsense of this sort. He states 
that the Pan-American company has paid to the govern- 
ment a little more than $13,000,000 in settlement of this 
suit, which, added to the more than $11,000,000 which has 
been paid in by the receivership which operated the property 
from March, 1924, to August of this year, brings the total 
recovered by the government to $24,237,341.05. Not a 
figure to be ignored, that. However, its importance is 
not equal to another feature of the secretary’s statement. 
For Mr. Curtis lets it be known that, during the time when 
the field was operated by a receivership, the total cost of 
operation, including all production costs, taxes, insurance, 
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and the rest, was “less than six per cent of the amount 
received from the sale of the production.” We do not 
wonder that Mr. Doheny was anxious to get his hands on 
Elk Hills. But there is not much left of the legend of the 
self-sacrificing patriot after one learns that Elk Hills is the 
sort of enterprise where one can put in one dollar and 
take out sixteen! 


The League as a Forum 


HE FORUM for international discussion provided 
by the league of nations at Geneva has commended 
itself by the sessions of the assembly just closed 
The small 
powers found their tongues and spoke out with a boldness 


more than by any of its seven previous sessions. 
which they had not ventured to exercise before. The dele- 
gates came together in a mood of depression and uncer- 
tainty. ‘The agenda made no place for the consideration of 
the question of war and peace under the form of any con- 
crete issue. Disarmament seemed an elusive and unprom- 
ising subject after the failure of President Coolidge’s three- 
power conference. The hopes of a year ago based upon 
Germany's admittance into the league, were not fulfilled. 
Her presence as a member in good standing and her as- 
sumption of the obligations of the covenant and of Locarno 
had made no substantial difference in the occupation of 
German territory by the troops of her former enemies. 
There remain some 68,000 French and British troops on 
German soil. “Security” was still an irridescent hope. 

With a sense of the frustration of their ideals for the 
league as an instrument of peace, the delegates of the 
smaller states came to Geneva on September 5 with a deter- 
mination to force the issue. The representatives of Poland, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium spoke scathing 
words about the disposition of the great powers to ignore 
the league in really important matters and to make secret 
arrangements among themselves. The council of the league 
was charged with an arrogant purpose to dominate the 
world, leaving to the assembly only the function of rubber 
stamping the council's decisions. ‘Thrusts directly at Great 
Britain were uttered. The speeches repeatedly referred to 
her militaristic attitude in the futile conference for the 
limitation of armaments. 

In the background of the assembly's mind was the resolu- 
tion introduced by Holland’s foreign minister, looking to- 
ward the revival of the Geneva protocol of 1924, which, 
having passed the assembly of that year, came to naught 
The intent of the 
Dutch proposal was to create either a universal pact of so- 


because of its rejection by Great Britain. 
called “non-aggression” (the protocol idea) or a series of 
regional “non-aggression pacts” (the Locarno idea). Stung 
by the criticisms of his government, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain made a striking address in which he served notice that 
britain had reached her limit with respect to all such pacts. 
To go further than the obligations assumed under the cov- 
enant and Locarno, he said, would mean the disruption of 
the British empire, which he described as “a great com- 
munity of free and equal peoples united in the oldest league 


of peace in the world.” In language as statesmanlike as it 
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was incisive, Sir Austen rebuked the league for its obsession 
with a policy which seeks to pile up force and yet more 
force behind the peace of the world: 


You say the covenant is not enough. If you add the protocol 
to the covenant, will you all be satisfied? The covenant is in- 
sufficient, and the protocol is insufficient. There are gaps in the 
building now. There will still be gaps in the protocol. Nothing 
is finished, if nothing is accomplished until you have multiplied 


sanctions. Does it not occur to you that such organization of 


peace singularly resembles the old preparation for war? 

Thus Sir Austen met frankness with frankness. His 
speech cleared the air of all illusions concerning the revival 
of the protocol. Mr. Lloyd George, during the discussion 
of 1924, had described the protocol as “a plan to make war 
compulsory.” Under its terms, our readers will remember, 
the entire membership of the league of nations would have 
been committed to resist with military and naval force any 
nation guilty of an act of “aggression” against another na- 
tion. In practice—if such a fantastic scheme could ever 
be reduced to practice—the burden of such an obligation 
would rest chiefly upon the British navy. This burden 
The British position 
on the protocol is not merely due to recoil at assuming such 


England is unwilling to undertake. 


an obligation, nor to the restraint put upon the mother 
country by the dominions, most of whom hold the protocol 
in pronounced disfavor, but to the discernment of her 
statesmen that the idea of massing and merging interna- 
tional military forces on behalf of peace is wholly imprac- 
ticable. The attempt in a concrete case to operate such a 
scheme would more likely enlarge the sphere of trouble than 
punish or restrain the so-called “aggressor.” 

With the protocol thus definitely removed from practical 
consideration by Britain’s resistance to all attempts to ex- 
tract from her any further guarantees for the protection of 
existing boundaries, the assembly turned its attention to a 
resolution introduced by the Polish delegates which has 
received wide publicity through the press as a proposal to 
“outlaw war.” The treatment accorded this resolution by 
the league makes interesting reading. The original draft as 
advocated by Poland's representatives, no doubt with the 
tacit support of France, is significant as the first indication 
that the Geneva mind is feeling its way to a sound principle 
of procedure against war. As brought to Geneva the Pol- 
ish resolution was as follows: 


Recognizing the solidarity which unites the commonwealth of 
nations; inspired by a strong will to insure the maintenance of 
universal peace; affirming that war ought never to serve as a 
means of settlement for disputes between nations and that, there- 
fore a war of aggression represents an international crime; and 
considering that solemn renunciation of all war of aggression 
would be an excellent means of creating an atmosphere of gen- 
eral confidence eminently favorable to the procedure and devel- 
opment of the work begun along the lines of disarmament, the 
assembly declares as follows: 

1—Any recourse to war in order to settle international dis 
putes is and remains forbidden. 

2—Every dispute of whatever nature arising between states 
or nations cannot be settled except by pacific means. 

In consequence, the assembly urges members of the league to 
take action on these declarations and conform to their principles 
in their mutual relations. 


This was the form in which the Polish delegates brought 
Without being too meticulous 


their proposal to Geneva. 
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about language, one sees here certain marks of affinity be- 
tween this resolution and the American proposal for the 
outlawry of war. It would have been a great day in the 
history of the league if the Polish formula had been passed 
It would not, of course, have outlawed war. War cannot 
be outlawed by resolutions, but resolutions do help to open 
the way for decisive action. Nor can the league outlaw 
But this 
It disclosed the 


war. Only the nations, as nations, can do it. 
resolution looked in the right direction. 
presence at Geneva of at least a few minds who see, albeit 
vaguely, that disarmament and peace are hopeless until the 
nations do something about the war system. 

What happened to this resolution? Did it get to the 
floor for a vote? By no means. It was pounced upon by 
the guardians of league policy, and when they gave it back 
it was quite innocuous and hollow. One dispatch states 
that “the jurists [sic] of the great powers sat throughout 
the night and insisted that the word ‘war’ should be modi- 
fied into the phrase ‘war of aggression.’ This disheartened 
the Polish delegates who telegraphed Warsaw for fresh 
instructions.” ‘This little ingenuous note, added to his story 
by a reporter who could hardly have been aware of its 
profound significance, is to our mind the most hopeful fact 
That the Polish del- 


egates eventually yielded is regrettable, but that they kept 


in connection with the Geneva debate. 


their critics up all night discussing the difference between 
“war” and “aggressive war” fills us with glee! 

The full text of the resolution, as it finally came to vote 
and passed, is not given in the dispatches, but the essential 
part is stated thus: 

All wars of aggression are and always shall be prohibited, 
and every pacific means must be employed to settle disputes ot 
every description which may arise between states. 

What importance is to be attached to the adoption of 
such a resolution by an uninterrupted vote of “Yes” upon 
a roll call? 


our answer is, None whatever. 


So far as the peace of the world is concerned, 
Of course the delegates at 
Geneva would vote yes. No modern nation would confess 
that it is guilty of a war of aggression, or that there would 
ever be any circumstances under which it could be induced 
God forbid! Cannot the 
reader see the pious hands upraised, calling heaven to wit- 


to commit so heinous 2 wrong! 


It is unfortunate that the 
United States was not for the moment represented at Ge- 


ness as each nation cast its vote? 


neva that we too might be sharing in this bath of virtue. 
\ hundred times next winter we shall be told with solemn 
reproaches that all the nations have gone on record “for 
the outlawry of war, or for the outlawry of aggressive war, 
which is the same thing,” except Russia, Mexico, Patagonia 
and the United States! 

Of course the fact that the Polish resolution in its origi- 
nal form declares resort to war is “forbidden,” and in the 
revised form that wars of aggression are “prohibited,” is a 


’ 


measure of the great distance between this resolution and 
the proposal to outlaw war. In using the language of co- 
ercion, both the original and the revised forms reflect 
article ten of the covenant and the mechanism of the proto- 
col of 1924. War cannot be outlawed by forbidding or 
prohibiting it. It can be outlawed only by the nations re- 


nouncing it. A league of nations the heart of whose cove- 
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nant is a military alliance, naturally approaches peace by 
the path of compulsion. But when war is outlawed there 
will exist no military alliance or quasi-superstate or any 


When 


war is outlawed by the society of nations, it will be outlawed 


other authoritative agency to do the “forbidding.” 


from the league itself, as well as everywhere else; and 
the delegates at Geneva will no longer talk of prohibiting a 
certain kind of war under the illusion that there is some 
available agency which could execute such coercion 

The yeast is working in the league lump. Let us keep an 
The root of the matter is 
It will require time to turn the thoughts of the 


eye on those Polish delegates. 
in them. 
nations away from the military illusions upon which the 
league was built. But the fact that the league scheme for 
world peace cannot be operated, plus the fact that the 
league provides a forum to discuss wiry it cannot be oper- 
ated, is sufficient ground for confidence that the true way 
of peace will eventually be found 


The Night of the Fight 
IGHT O'CLOCK. 
blocks south, the streets are 


In the loop, and for a dozen 
filled as at midday 

Policemen everywhere; mounted police clattering 
back and forth from block to block. “Keep moving; keep 
moving.” The newsstands are piled with special editions 
of the evening papers, some of them wrapped in the roto- 
gravure sections ordinarily reserved for Saturday or Sun 
day issues. Theaters and some restaurants display large 
signs: “Round by round returns from the ringside here 
tonight.” 
not hurrying; it is not loitering 


For the most part the crowd just walks. It 1s 
There is surprisingly little 
talking. Down one side of the street for six blocks; back 
on the other—just walking. 

The Congress hotel. A swirl of people at the entrances, 
with a steady procession of taxicabs driving up and de- 
parting. The doormen are growing a trifle flustered. They 
When the 
Both lobby 


and Peacock alley are crowded to suffocation, although a 


expect large tips for their services just now. 
tip is not large enough the taxi door suffers. 


glance into any dining room shows large dinner parties 
still in progress. Most of the men have field glasses of 
some sort slung across their shoulders. But the men, for 
all their numbers, fill a small part in this picture. It is the 
women who set the key. They are here in all ages and all 
manner of dress. Some are going to the stadium in evening 
wraps that have been designed for grand opera. Others 
are in tweeds. 
start. “What’s the use? 
do you think I want to sit around and watch a lot of bam 


Most of them are urging their escorts to 
It'll be a coupla hours yet, and 


preliminary fighters sock each other ?” 

The western side of Michigan avenue. It is almost as 
light as day, and the sidewalk more crowded. Boys circulate 
through the crowds trying to sell miniature boxing gloves 
at 35 cents a pair. Who would want a pair of miniature box- 
ing gloves? The peanut and hot dog men have set up their 
stands against the granite front of the Stevens—‘“world’s 
largest”—hotel. The unshaded windows of a Catholic club 
for young women show crowded rooms and a card party 
in full blast. A few steps further on the Y. W. C. A, 
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dormitory shows darkened and deserted rooms on the 
ground floor. (From the other side of the street, however, 
one sees girls in the upper stories trying to catch a glimpse 
of the stadium, five blocks away.) Two men, dragging a 
limp and protesting figure between them. “Why don’t you 
put him in a taxi?” asks an officer. “No, this is the only 
way we can ever get him sober enough to see the fight.” 
“Well, you'll never get him there.” As the lights change 
the taxicabs rush out of the side streets and on to the long 
approaches leading to the field. Maudlin shouts come from 
many of them. Men hang half-way out of the windows 
of some, bawling obscenities at the trafic policemen, “Get 
your pictures of the fighters; fifty cents each.” “Pick the 
winner’s picture now. Anybody can pick the winner after 
the fight’s over.” 

We cross to the eastern side. Crowds around the ticket 
booths, trying to buy $5 seats, of which there is none 
left. 
That’s railway time. 


The clock in the Illinois Central station reads 8:15. 
It is an hour later in the stadium 
Along the outer driveway passes the wail of the sirens as 
a police escort rushes some favored motor car to the field. 
The Logan monument stands out gaunt against the night 
sky. Its familiar contours have been destroyed; it is cov- 
ered with men and boys trying to gain a peek into the place 
of battle. The battlefield seems curiously silent and remote 
Dedicated to the soldier dead of the world war, the chaste 
beauty of its Grecian columns is hidden behind the blaze of 
Not a sound 
We walk back towards the 
A young Englishman, hopelessly drunk, comes stag- 


arc lights that shine toward a common focus. 
comes across the waste fields. 
town. 
gering up. He carries in his hand as much money, paper 
and silver, as he can clutch. “Has the fight started yet?” 
And, when the question is answered, repeats it, again and 
again. A pair of street women accost him. Far-off, behind 
a dumping ground of some sort, the new fountain is play- 
ing. Its jets shoot up and die down; a hundred color com- 
binations play upon the waters. Half a dozen dark figures 
stand watching. Belated taxis race by. Fleets of special 
busses start for the field to carry home the crowds. Hun- 
dreds, thousands, of aimless women wander up and down 
the broad avenue. 

As we cross the street again we hear a drunken man 
and woman trying to make a taxicab driver understand 
what entrance it is at which they wish to debark. The 
driver does not understand, but he starts anyway. It now 
lacks but fifteen minutes of the time for the fight’s start. 
Half a block from 
the boulevard the are lights sputter over a great hole in 
the ground. 


Van Buren street is almost deserted. 


A steam shovel takes gigantic bites of earth 
A titanic truck is filled to 
the excavated dirt, and goes lumbering off. 
normal spot in the picture. 
through the night, while the rest of us 
maulers. 


at each scoop. the brim with 
It is the only 
Construction goes on here, 
pause for the 
Here is a theatre: “Round by round reports.’ Up into 


the crowded balcony. Ten o'clock. Two singers, singing 
very badly. The gallery begins to whistle, to stamp, to 
shout. “Fight! Fight! Fight!’ The acts are changed. The 
next act cannot start in the din. An actor in a dress suit 
rushes out. “Ladies and gentlemen, the first round is just 


Derisive cat- 


over. It was Tunney’s by a small margin.” 
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calls, “It’s a fake.” A rush for the exits. Back on the street. 

A crowd in front of a radio loud-speaker, which projects 
from a store into the street. The crowd extends out to the 
A mounted policeman herds its outer 


fringes away from destruction. “Now they are sparring 


” 


street-car tracks. 
again. Jack leads The trolleys go crashing by. Con- 
fused bits of the radio announcements mingle inextricably 
with the thunder of the cars. No one can make sense out 
of what is happening. Some one is down; is being knocked 
out. Who? A policeman gallops up the street shouting, 
“Dempsey by a knockout!” Our own protector wheels his 
horse to race with him, echoing the same cry. In a few 
minutes both ride back, subdued. The fight is still going 
on. More confused sounds. “It’s the last round.” Strained 
listening. Street cars. A feeble cheer from the center of 
the crowd, and instantly dissolution begins. “Who won?” 
“Tunney; it’s a decision.” 

The railway terminal is jammed. Trains that are an- 
nounced to reach New York and Louisville stand on tracks 
which start toward Milwaukee and Puget Sound. We go 
to bed. 
the scheduled time of departure. The sleeper is a debating 


Our train stands in the terminal two hours past 


forum. Was he really knocked out? Could he have lasted 
another five rounds? Then a high voice: “Say, I see things 
tonight I never see before. Did you see them women, 2 
Western civilization. 

America. 


The Cup of Antioch 


CANNOT think the Carpenter of Souls 
Would willingly drink out of such a cup, 
So massive, so ornate, so glittering— 
At perfect variance with his dignity, 
His delicate poise, his glowing earnestness. 
The gold of grails at such a time would pierce 
The hearts veiled only by his love—those simple, 
Sensitive, hungering men that sat around 
The final table, in the Upper Room. 
How could they bear the common gold of earth, 
Its restless glimmer, when the light of him 
Must soon be dimmed? Gold would not dare 
To mock them. It could not have been that cup. . . 
Like tinsel on a living tree, the glitter 
Of this cup would torture men so near 
The brave and tender shining of his eyes. 
His simple words would soon have put to shame 
The twisted intricacies of the Grail. 


No, I should rather think that Jesus drank 
His last from a worn earthen cup, his hands 
Caressing its rough lip, and his cool lips 
Tenderly closing the evident crevices. 

It was his way to seek a life—a life 

High or low—to close the wounds—and so 





To glorify it with his purity. 
The chalices that brimmed he deepened, so 
That they might brim again with hope, with love. 
The music of the brimming cup is Joy; 
The quiet of the filling cup is Peace. 
CHARLOTTE R, GRAWN. 
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Worship—Is It Superstition or Artr 


By John Clarence Petrie 


OT long ago, in a conversation with a woman who 

had given up going to church, I brought from her 

a remark that is not at all uncommon in these days. 
“Worship,” she said, “is one of the lowest forms of super- 
stition. I cannot see how you can have any respect for a 
being who thrives on incense, literal or figurative.’ A free 
thinker put it this way: “Even supposing there is a God, 
just why must you go over there in that building and flatter 
him with hymns and prayers all day Sunday?” Is it the 
current idea of worship that God is flattered by the fawning 
and adulation of his creatures? 

Among Catholics, Roman, Eastern, and Anglican, wor- 
ship is still the foremost function of the church. The of- 
ficers in the army of the Lord as visioned by these ancient 
representatives of Christianity are not merely ministers or 
preachers, but also priests. The chief function of the priest 
is the offering of sacrifice. In Catholic theology Jesus was 
the divine high priest “who offered once for all a full, com- 
plete and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world” 
upon the altar of the cross. But Jesus was also the victim 
of the sacrifice. Both priest and victim was he as he offered 
himself to God for the sins of his people. Jesus left be- 
hind him a priesthood in the twelve apostles. When he told 
them at the last supper, ““Do this in commemoration of me,” 
he meant that they were to offer up until the end of time 
bread and wine blessed by themselves or their successors. 
Chis by the power of God would there become the actual 
hody and blood of Jesus. And so by offering these con- 
secrated elements they were renewing in a sacramental 
manner what he had done on the cross. Each Sunday and 
holy day the faithful must attend the offering of the “body” 
and “blood” in the service known commonly today as the 


mass. 
THE HIGHEST FORM OF WORSHIP 


The mass, according to the Catholic, is the supreme wor- 
ship. It is the highest form of worship man can offer to 
God. It is not a mere form of vocal prayer, it is not Bible 
reading or preaching, but the re-presentation before God of 
the body and blood of his only begotten Son. Even as God 
was so pleased by the sacrifice of Jesus on the cross that 
he deigned to forget his wrath at the sin brought into the 
world by the first Adam, so now as his priests offer up the 
mass, he is no longer able to be angry with ‘his sinning 
children, The mass is an infinite sacrifice. For the victim 
is the second person of the trinity—God incarnate, an in- 
finite being. Therefore one mass alone would be sufficient 
to release a soul from purgatory—nay, all the souls in 
purgatory if God would apply it. 

Catholics do not say, “I am going to church next Sun- 
day,” but rather, “I think I shall sleep late next Sunday and 
go to the eleven o’clock mass.” It is not church, but mass. 
There are church services in the evening—vespers, bene- 
diction, rosary procession—but these draw small congrega- 
tions. It is the mass that Catholics attend in such vast 
numbers as to excite the awe of protestants. It is the mass 
that gives the priest his power and dignity. Because of his 


unique position as the consecrator of the bread he ranks 
highest among men. St. Francis used to say that if he 
should meet an angel and a priest walking together on the 
road he would be obliged to salute the priest first. Even 
the blessed mother herself, Mary the queen of angels and 
saints, is below the lowest priest in this, that she cannot 
say mass. 


PROTESTANT ““MEETING” INADEQUATE 


The high church movement in the Episcopal church is 
teaching more and more openly each day the full Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the mass. The inadequacy of the prot- 
estant “meeting” is pointed out by the remark, “What can 
the protestants do but sing hymns, say prayers and listen 
to sermons? It is wrong to go to church to hear sermons. 
We go to church to fulfill our obligation of worshiping 
the creator. We owe it as a duty to him, because of his 
own free will he created us and through no merit of ours. 
If the sermon is poor, the music bad, the English of the 
priest halting, nay even if his life is unworthy, that is no 
concern of yours. He offers there on the altar for you the 
King of kings, a sacrifice more acceptable in the eyes of 
God than all the learned treatises and sermons in the 
world.” 

One Catholic priest told me that during the war he felt 
sorry for protestant ministers; “they ran about from place 
to place, working their heads off.” He slept late and said 
a mass at ten-thirty “that outdid in effect all the fussing 
of all the poor parsons in the whole A. E. F.” One sees the 
difference between Catholicism and protestantism in this 
respect the moment he steps inside a Catholic church. This 
place is no meeting-house, but a temple. The flickering 
light before the tabernacle where dwelleth the Son of God 
in his eucharistic prison, the kneeling worshipers before 
that light, the faces upturned to a crucifix or a statue of 
St. Anthony—how different is all this from the plain plat- 
forms and wunornamented auditoriums of protestant 
churches! 

ETHICAL PREACHING OR WORSHIP 


Yet protestants do not neglect worship entirely. There 
is no service book that does not make use of the psalter, 
which is as full of phrases of adoration as of petitions. The 
hymnals all contain ecstatic poetry, of every quality from 
very bad to very good, setting forth the rapture of the soul 
in the presence of the Father of all. It has been said that 
Catholicism brings a man to his knees while protestantism 
brings him to his feet. Ought protestantism give up wor- 
ship entirely and center its services on ethical preaching, 
on inspirational lessons and hymns, on the effort to keep the 
people “‘on their feet’’? 

If the criticisms aimed at worship are valid, this would 
seem to be the only course open to a church trying to keep 
abreast of the best thought. But I for one do not believe 
worship incurs justly the ignominy into which it has fallen 
with so many moderns. Protestants are not likely to put 
worship in the place of importance it occupies with Catholics. 
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They are not likely to say that unless a man goes to church 
and deliberately pays God homage in the forms of wor- 
ship set forth by the church, he is thereby committing a 
grievous sin. For the Catholic to omit worship is to be in 
danger of the flames of hell. The protestant can see the 
power the priest gains from his position as the celebrant of 
the mass, the splendid attendance at church achieved by 
teaching the people that they will go to the lower regions 
if they are not there, but he is not likely to believe the 
Catholic position is the true one just because it is so con- 
venient. 


BEAUTY OF THE MASS 


Yet worship has a part to play in the life of man, and 
protestants would do well to consider it. Not all Catholics 
go to mass simply because they are afraid of hell. Not 
all high churchmen are reviving the mass just because they 
want the power of priesthood and large congregations on 
Sunday. Worship is natural to the soul of man. The 
mass is lovely, it is beautiful, it is soul-inspiring. As the 
priest raises the blessed wafer over the heads of the kneel- 
ing congregation, hundreds of lips are forming the words, 
“My God and my all,” as hundreds of pairs of eyes strain 
for a momentary glimpse of their God. Let protestants 
take their flings at the “superstition” of the mass—the fact 
remains that one of the chief sources of Catholic strength 
is that Catholic worship makes God real to its adherents, 
whether they be ignorant peasants or learned scientists. 

Among the more educated it is often just this power 
of Catholic worship to make God real that makes the cruder 
doctrines and practices of the church tolerable. A very 
liberal Catholic woman recently said on paying a visit to a 
Unitarian church: “I should miss just one thing in this 
place—the worship of God.” That is, the simple and prob- 
ably to her eyes barren ritual of puritanism lacked the 
power of bringing out the eternal Presence that she felt in 
her own church. She is not a good Catholic in the eyes of 
her priest, but she still gets so much from the mass that 
she will not leave her church for one whose theology is in 
keeping with her education. 


WE NEED TO ADORE 


The principle underlying worship, no matter how the 
theologians may rationalize it, is this: not that God needs 
our adoration but that we need to adore him. I cannot 
imagine an intelligent member of any church reciting the 
words, “Gloria in excelsis, We praise thee, we glorify thee, 
we give thanks to thee for thy great glory,” with the in- 
tention of flattering God. Unless the Gloria is mere formal- 
ism, gone through with the lips while the heart is occupied 
elsewhere, it is the outpouring of the soul’s awe in the 
presence of the Infinite. It is akin to the expression of ad- 
miration that leaps unbidden to our lips as we catch a 
glimpse of a far off mountain peak bathed in the gold of 
sunset, or it is like the ecstasy that holds us as a leader takes 
his orchestra through the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 
Deny man the right to worship because forsooth God does 
not need it, or because the words of worship sound like 
flattery? That would be like a man’s denying himself the 
emotions aroused by the Sistine Madonna because Raphael 
needs not our praise or flattery. Here is a deep need of the 
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human heart, to expand in the presence of beauty, of good- 
ness, of love. The higher the quality that calls forth our 
emotion, the loftier the emotion. God sums up in the in- 
finite degree all love, all beauty, all goodness. The church 
that tries to do business without taking this fact into con- 
sideration is condemned to pick a small following among 
unemotional intellectuals. 

Worship is an art. It can be and must be cultivated like 
any other art. My love for the Fifth Symphony grows 
with the hearing. The first time I heard it, I wondered just 
how Beethoven had made his reputation by it. With each 
repetition my admiration and love for it have grown. A 
stranger appearing in church on Sunday, a man who never 
prays or gives vent to his worship impulses, will perhaps 
be offended by the words of the hymns and prayers. They 
seem artificial to him—a forced or even a fawning and 
flattering cajolery of the creator. He is out of tune, he 
has not been educated to worship. 


LOVE AND WORSHIP 


The man who has never had human love in his heart 
may well feel the same way when he reads or overhears the 
expressions of ecstasy that fall from the lover’s lips. Wor- 
shiping God has been described by the mystic writers of 
old in the terms of the marriage feasts, of bride and groom, 
of lover and beloved, much to the scandal of critical readers 
not in the mood of the worshiper. Extravagant as some of 
the expressions of adoration have been, they have never- 
theless been natural uprisings in the heart of man of awe, 
admiration, love, gratitude in the presence of the giver of 
all good gifts. 

Our Sunday services should bring to the congregations 
more than sermons and instruction and musical inspira- 
tion. They should awaken this worshipful feeling of finite 
creature before infinite creator. If they do not, something 
is wrong. Where is the fault? Does it lie entirely in the 
fact that protestantism has shoved the sacraments too far 
into the background? Is it entirely due to the too great 
emphasis on preaching and particularly the kind of preach- 
ing? Is it due entirely to the fact that the spirit of wor- 
ship has departed from the Christian home? Or, perhaps, 
is it a combination of all three? 

St. Francis is said to have gone into an ecstasy at the 
mere mention of the word God. If this word has lost its 
power to stir our hearts, are we the gainers or the losers 
thereby? ° 


Affinity 
The most famous poets of the Chinese Tang dynasty, which is 
known as the “Age of Poetry,” were Li-poh and Tu-fu. This 
poem was written by Li-poh, 705-762, in his evening days. 
MBRACING the little village, a clear stream flows; 
The beauty of nature in the water glows. 
How free are the birds in the air! 


How friendly are the sea-gulls swimming there! 
My love is painting near me; 
My children, playing happily. 
What can heaven and earth give more 
Than the soaring joy in my heart’s core? 
Translation by Y. S. Han. 
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The Roof and the Pillars 


By F. C. Hoggarth 


HERE IS a curious thing about the town hall at 

Windsor, built long ago by the architect of St. Paul’s, 

Sir Christopher Wren. Across the front of the build- 
ing there is a line of columns in the traditional way, which 
on a casual glance look like supporting pillars. Closer in- 
spection shows that the columns do not meet the overhang- 
ing roof by several inches. 

The explanation apparently is that Wren planned his 
overhanging roof without pillars. But the building com- 
mittee had a strong preference for some visible supports. 
“My roof,” said the architect, “will neither fall nor sag, 
but since you want pillars, you shall have them.” 

\Vren, however, left a slight gap between the pillars and 
the roofi—wicked man! In all the years since their erection, 
columns and roof have kept the same distance apart. One 
wonders if the committee saw the gap and the humor in it. 
The subtlety of great architecture was beyond them. To 
their minds, the thing seemed to need visible supports, 
something they could feel and stand against, and so they 
“improved” on Wren’s plan. They thought they knew bet- 
ter than the architect. Committees often so think. This de- 
sire for pillars has had its counterpart in religion. Fear for 
the security of the Christian faith has set up rows of solid 
columns, on which the faith seems to but does not actually 
rest. Some think them indispensible and go into panic if 
the pillars are in any way threatened. Romanists and prot- 
estants alike have often been pillar worshipers. God's 
architecture, so it seemed, was deficient in stability, there- 
fore they made good the lack. 


CREEDS AS PILLARS 


Creeds are among such pillars, set up ages ago in de- 
fense of the faith. They seemed to make the Christian 
religion more secure. But the secret of security is more 
subtle and elusive than creed makers know. Christianity is 
a life, not a formula. Its strength is a transforming ex- 
perience which no creed can produce. Christianity was a 
mighty conquering power in the world for three centuries 
before the Nicene creed was formulated. St. Paul and St. 
John and all the rest of the glorious company somehow 
managed without it. That is not to say it has no value. But 
it is not a supporting pillar. The faith does not depend on 
that or any other supposed creedal support. At a creed’s 
elbow, it has been said, there is always an anathema, and 
anathemas do not establish or support the faith. They may 
sensibly wound and weaken it. For the faith is something 
greater than orthodoxy of doctrine. It is a life in which 
forbearance and Christian charity are distinguishing traits. 

When Eusebius of Nicomedia was deposed and banished 
because he would not refuse communion to the followers 
of Arius, that is, would not repeat the anathema at the 
elbow of the Nicene creed, the Emperor Constantine said 
on his later reinstatement that his had been “not defect 
of faith, but excess of charity!” But charity is part of the 
only true orthodoxy, the orthodoxy of a Christian spirit. 
A creed with its veiled anathema, while seeming to affirm 
and support the faith, may be something of a denial. It 


might be argued that these supposed defenses of religion 
had often grievously weakened it. 

Some theories of biblical inspiration were obviously 
formulated with a view to strengthening the architecture 
of faith. Things seemed more secure when you could 
affirm infallible records. If it can be said of the Bible, as 
Mohammedans say of the Koran, that every word was 
dictated by God, that seems to remove all chance of error 
or of ignorance. Many have doubtless found no little com- 
fort in the thought. They were not content to trust the 
intrinsic worth of the records. It was not enough that the 
Bible should “find men,” as Coleridge said, and that men 
should thus learn to turn to it in their need. Men were not 
to read the Bible as they would read any other book and 
so discover its unlikeness to other books. It was necessary 
to believe that from the first word of Genesis to the last 
word in the Revelation, we had the inspired, infallible word 
of God—infallible in its history, its. science, its morals, 
its religion. 

LITERAL INERRANCY 


Many came to believe that if anything happened to that 
pillar of faith, religion would collapse. The existence of 
Christianity was involved in the literal and scientific ac- 
curacy of the days of creation, in Jonah’s adventure with 
the whale, in the eloquence of Balaam’s ass. There has been 
no little panic over this particular pillar. The study of 
comparative religion, the discoveries of science, the new 
methods of literary criticism have changed men’s views of 
the Bible. It is a more human document than was once 
supposed. Its books reflect the times in which they were 
written. While still the most wonderful book in the world 

revealing God to man as no other—it is not in the old 
sense infallible. The story of creation at the beginning of 
Genesis is not a scientific account of the origin of things, 
nor was it intended so to be. The value of that great poem 
of creation is not in its order of facts, but in its inter- 
pretation of them. “In the beginning, God.” 

Yet the creative spirit of God is as necessary under the 
newer view as under the older. Nor is there anything in 
the newer view to discredit God, as some people thought 
a generation ago. It makes the creation and the creator 
far more wonderful. Panics are quite unnecessary if we 
bear in mind the nature of architecture of the religious life 
and where its true securities lie. It may be that some of the 
supposed buttresses of the faith have really been an evidence 
of want of faith. They were the work of timid souls, who 
had no sufficient faith in the living, creative spirit of God. 
“If we are frightened by any kind of knowledge,” says 
3ishop Temple, “it means that we have not really staked 
our lives on the belief that the world is God’s world. . . 
An enormous amount of obscurantism finds its root in that 
kind of infidelity.” 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

Each new advance in the discovery of scientific truth 

seems to have thrown numbers of religious people into a 


panic. Whatever the discovery was, that the earth was not 
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the center of the universe, or that it was not flat, or that 
creation was not begun and ended in six days, or that the 
species were not immutable, the result was a fear-stricken 
concern for the faith. At one such crisis when the flatness 
of the earth was supposed to be a pillar of the faith, one of 
the panic stricken wrote: “To imagine that the earth is 
round would be to abolish the kingdom of heaven, the 
future state and to make of none effect the resurrection of 
Christ.” Yet there are now millions of genuinely Chris- 
tian believers of whom few if any believe that the earth is 
flat. Another pillar resembling those of Wren’s at Wind- 
sor! 

Before yielding to panic or fear, and making sweeping 
assertions about the collapse of the faith it is wise to con- 
sider whether the threatened pillars are as important as we 
think they are. For in their desire for visible supports, men 
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in former times have set up many pillars, unaware how little 
the faith rested upon them. Christianity is finally a divine 
architecture, not a human, and its strong security lies else- 
where than in these poor human devices in which men have 
so often put their trust. 

A story is told of a Roman Catholic woman who lost her 
crucifix, and who seems somewhat representative of not 
a few good people in every age. She mourned her loss, 
and was quite inconsolable. “I don’t know whatever I shall 
do,” she pathetically exclaimed, “for there’s only God to 
trust in now.” She also had been something of a pillar 
worshiper, for pillars, whether crucifixes or Bible or creeds 
or theories, have a way of becoming substitutes for future 
state, and to make of none effect the resurrection of God. 
It is no small comfort that the faith does not depend on all 
the pillars designed for its support. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 13. 

HERE HAVE BEEN CRITICISMS of the manner of 

expression used by Sir Austen Chamberlain at the league 

assembly. It is not exactly what he said at Geneva, 

but the way in which he said it that is condemned in certain 

quarters. But it is only fair to admit that in his refusal to 

encourage the reopening of the 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 
And the League 


protocol way of dealing with 
war he is speaking the mind of 
this nation. Of course his atti- 
tude is to be interpreted in the light of European statecraft; 
he sees the many nations of Europe involved in all kinds of 
fears and intrigues, and in the protocol he sees a measure which 
is designed to pledge Britain and others to defend by force of 
arms all the existing frontiers of these nations, and by Britain 
is meant the nations federated under one commonwealth. It 
is not with nations which have discarded all warlike ambitions 
that the statesmen of Europe have to deal, but with nations 
each of which is jealously guarding its own interests. And it 
must also be added, that there is a certain resentment felt in 
this country, when the idealists of these nations make Britain 
into the villain of the piece, while all the time their “practical” 
statesmen are unwilling to go even so far as Britain has gone 
at Locarno. It was probably with such thoughts in his mind 
that Sir Austen, after describing what Britain had done to 
guarantee the frontiers of France, Germany and Belgium, went 
on to say: “You ask us to do more. Could not some of you 
do as much before pressing us to go further? Is there no other 
troubled frontier which those so anxious for this international 
action could take under their protection, to which they could 
give their guarantee, as we have pledged ours on the western 
frontiers of Europe, and by so doing bring together two other 
nations at present regarding each other with mutual suspicion 
and fear? You say it is not enough. You invite us to take 
for every country and for every frontier the guarantee which 
we have taken for one by treaty. If you ask us that, you ask 
us the impossible. Our strength, great as it may be, is not 
equal to the task with which you would charge us. Ii I held 
out to you the hope that we can undertake such extensive 
obligations, I should deceive you. If we were to undertake 


in the present state of the world and at this time such extensive 


obligations, we could not keep them. You do not know what 


you ask of us. You are asking nothing less than the disruption 
of the British empire. I yield to no one in my devotion to 
this great league of nations, but not even for this league of 
nations will I destroy that smaller but older league of which 
my own country was the birthplace and of which it remains 
the center.” It is not indeed by such words as these that the 
enthusiasts for the league are chilled; nor is it by the words 
of Sir Austen in particular: it is rather by the manifest 
disposition of the present government to regard the league as a 





secondary interest altogether—a convenient exchange where 
statesmen can meet and a resort when other means of arranging 
international affairs have failed. Lord Cecil and Lord Grey 
have a much nobler ideal for the league; they desire this 
country to run risks in order to make a daring bid for the 
peace of the world. But it must be granted that in a Europe 
which holds the Russian soviet government, Mussolini, with 
Kemal on the borders and Poland at the center, there is some 
reason for the demand at Geneva not for great words but 
for the proofs in action that the statesmen of Europe are 
seeking peace. At the moment it must be reported that the 
enthusiasts for peace are under a cloud. 

* * * . * 
Ten Years’ Holiday 
For Science? 

Che bishop of Ripon, most admirable of writers, has sug- 
gested that it might be well if science took a holiday for ten 
years. Of course with his characteristic skill he was simply 
seeking to make people realize by an oratorical device how 
necessary it is for the moral and spiritual life of mankind to 
change, if the discoveries of science are not to put terrible 
powers in the hands of a being unfitted to use them. The bishop 
never imagined that a halt could be made. But he has had 
to suffer, as he must have expected to suffer, from the hard- 
headed advocates of science, who inquire of him what would 
be our condition if the years chosen had been 1917-1927. 
No wireless! No Atlantic flights, and so forth. All very true; 
but in the heart of this sermon Dr. Burroughs was only saying 
what every thoughtful man knows. Many scientific students 
have wondered whether the human race can be trusted with 
some of the mighty powers which may at any moment be 
available. The bishop was substantially right when he addressed 
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these words to the British Association: “I repeat, as things 
stand today, we can get on without further additions for the 
present to our knowledge of nature. We cannot get on without 
4 change of mind in man, and I venture respectfully to urge 
all those whose eyes are fixed, with such fruitful consequences, 
on the particular problems of their special science to turn their 
gaze also to that other, wider, more urgent problem—the re- 
making of man. For it is on the solution of this problem 
that the value, even the rationality, of your own studies 


depends.” 


Science and 
Theology 
A correspondent in a Sunday paper inquires who wrote these 


lines. Can any reader of The Christian Century tell me? 


“The cheesemites asked how the cheese got there 
And warmly debated the matter; 

The orthodox said that it came from the air, 
The heretic said from the platter. 


They argued it long, and they argued it strong. 
And I hear they are arguing now, 

But of all the brave spirits that lived in that cheese 
Not one of them thought of a cow!” 


* * + * * 


“My Redeemer 
Liveth” 

“For my own part, were I a poet I would sing a new ver- 
sion of ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’; for I know, as the 
outcome of studies not to be gainsaid or explained away, that 
though worms destroy this mortal body yet without my flesh 
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I shall presently see at least those whom we may call the re- 
deemed. And I doubt not that hereafter—perhaps after eons 
of evolutionary development—they and we together shall be 
granted a vision, an experience, such as eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” Those are the words of Sir Oliver Lodge, and they 
have all the weight of a personal testimony. There was a 
time when evangelical societies laid great stress upon such 
confessions of experience. Nowadays there is much less of 
such experimental testimony in orthodox religious circles. But 
there is a great deal outside of them; the Christian Science 
church depends on its witness to things done; and here is a 
scientist, setting forth his personal faith in words of singular 
beauty and unmistakable sincerity. 


* * * 


A Poet on Science 
And Religion 

Some of the wisest comments on the address on Darwinism 
given by Sir Arthur Keith have been made by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes who, like all true poets, writes excellent prose. He 
says that the mere facts of science. may be unassailable, but 
the scientific explanation of them is utterly inadequate. Natural 
selection is not enough. What is that Something Else which 
has been at work? It is not below but above the human intelli- 
gence, but the distance between Newton and that Something 
Else is given only in the ancient words: “As the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my thoughts higher than your 
thoughts.” The real clue to evolution, as Noyes declares, must 
be sought in its highest results. Shakespeare gives the clue 
to the ape: “Ultimately we shall have to explain the jelly-fish 
by what we can dimly anticipate of godhead rather than by 
the nothingness that we can dimly see through a mist of elec- 
trons.” And so he leads the thought onward to the sacred 
words: “Let not your heart be troubled. 
believe also in 


Ye believe in God, 


me. I am the vine, ye are the branches.” 
Mr. Noyes, as readers of his fine poems know, is the one living 
poet who has done justice to science. And they will recall his 
dramatic description of the encounter, also at a British Asso- 
ciation assembly, between Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce. 

oF * * * * 


From the Revolving 
Bookcase 

There is reason to be grateful for the Journal of Katharine 
Mansfield. It is but seldom that a living soul takes the world 
into the central arena of life. 
brave a soul! 


And this was so great and 
Her book is rich in wisdom but it holds some- 
thing rarer even than wisdom—the story of one who, under 
sentence of pain and death, bore herself bravely and said 
amen to life, even when she was prostrate, and the last enemy 
stood over her. From among the many wise sayings in this 
book I can quote only one: she remarks upon the way in 
which, when youth is passed, many of us are content “to 
swap the darling wishes of their hearts for innumerable little 
wishes. Or the image that suggested itself to me was that of a 
river flowing away in countless little trickles over a dark 
swamp.” They deceived themselves, of course. They called this 
trickling away—greater tolerance—wider interests—a sense of 
proportion. But they experience a sense of frustration. 

With “Gallion’s Reach,” by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, I must 
admit that I was somewhat disappointed. 
written. 


It is beautifully 
There are indeed moments in which lovers of this 
writer are afraid that he may begin to write Tomlinsonian, 
as Tennyson at the end wrote Tennysonian. 

Epwakb SHILLITO, 





OCTOBER SURVEY OF BOOKS 


Are the Churches Christian? 
God and the Groceryman. By Harold Bell Wright. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, $2.00. 


HAVE long been looking for a novel which would expose 

the fictions and indirections and impotence of our denomi- 

nationalized Christianity. In my judgment it is a theme 
which should attract the most powerful pens. There is a mag- 
num opus here waiting to be written. I do not wonder that 
Harold Bell Wright has been ambitious to produce a book of 
this sort. Before Mr. Wright was a novelist, he was a preacher. 
His early years of public activity were years of service to the 
church. He could hardly escape the prompting to devote at 
least one book of his accumulating annual offerings to the prob- 
lem of organized religion. This year caught him. His “God 
and the Groceryman” is a direct and candid attempt at an 


he moral and spiritual shoddiness 


analysis and disclosure of t 
of our protestant denominational system. 

He takes a town of 40,000 people, situated somewhere in the 
west—a night’s ride from Kansas City, Mo. He makes us ac- 
quainted with a few typical business men of the place—prosper- 
ous, decent Babbitts, all, and all churchmen of the protestant 
variety. But they belong to different denominations. He takes 
us into their home life and particularly into the home life of 
Joe Paddock, the groceryman. Joe’s business is “doing fine— 
fine!” But he is not comfortable, not satisfied. Life seems to 
grow more hollow as it grows more successful. He is a regular 
attendant at church, a pillar in it. His wife likewise goes to 
church. His daughter was brought up in the church, but has 
ceased attending. She is stepping high and fast in society. 

A stranger comes to town and becomes acquainted with the 
leading citizens, who suppose that his statement that he repre- 
sents large financial interests means that he is looking for an 
advantageous place to locate some big business enterprise. He 
makes friends of five leaders. At a dinner he draws out a dis- 
cussion on the religious and moral conditions of the city. The 
conversation leads to one conclusion, namely, that the im- 
potence of religion is due to the competition of denominational 
churches. A later sitting of the group brings out figures show- 
ing the enormous financial waste in maintaining the system. 
Only one dollar in five given to the churches is spent on real 
Christianity. The other four dollars go to maintain and extend 
the interests of the denominations—interests which have no 
relevance for real Christianity. 

Meanwhile, the groceryman’s home is threatened with break- 
up. His wife is caught by her own daughter in illicit amours 
rhe girl herself comes home drunk from a party from which 
also the banker’s son went to his death in an automobile ac- 
cident. ‘The whole city is shocked and solemnized. The stranger 
takes advantage of the moment to reveal the identity of his 
backer as Dan Matthews, famous preacher heretic of twenty 
years ago, who has become a great figure in the financial world 
by the development of a mine discovered on his father’s farm. 
Matthews wanted to start, not a factory, but a new kind of 
church in this town. His representative lays the scheme before 
the five men, who are asked to leave their denominational 
churches, of whose moral incompetence they are now well con- 
vinced, and become the directors of a foundation to be estab- 
lished by Dan Matthews for the building and support of three 
churches in the city, so situated that they command the entire 


population. The first of the three is built, and its opening 


service held. There is no collection for the church. All offer- 
ings go to charity. The entire support of the institution is 
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provided by the invested funds of the foundation. There is 
no membership roll, no creed, no auxiliary organizations of 
any sort connected with the church. Its whole function is 
centered in worship and teaching. And the church belongs to 
the community. There is no overhead system to which it is 
beholden. Its minister is both prophet and priest. 

The groceryman’s whole outlook is changed by his participa- 
tion in the spiritual enterprise. His daughter and her fiance 
find reconciliation at last, as do Joe Paddock himself and his 
erring wife, under the ministrations and inspirations of re- 
ligion. 

I have not space to dwell upon the sharp antitheses which 
Mr. Wright draws between his new church and the older 
denominational churches. I am only setting down some of the 
materials out of which the story is made. As a plot it is 
characteristic of all Mr. Wright’s stories, with this difference: 
[ think he has given even less attention than usual to the 
artistic structure of his book. He seems to have been moved 
from first to last more by the passion of the prophet than that 
of the artist. His leading characters make long speeches— 
sometimes covering twenty pages. But the author does not seem 
to care. He impresses me as having set himself to get his 
message “over” if he has to preach it over! Like all of the 
writings of this author, the story is too patently “made up.” 
Things “turn out” too easily. The reader knows all the while 
that what he is reading is just a novel, that this tale, of course, 
could not be true! Mr. Wright does not possess that order 
of genius which allows the forces of human nature and cir- 
cumstance to play into his hands and make his story for him; 
rather, he transcends these forces and unfolds his story ac- 
cording to his own sweet will. 

But in spite of the commonplaceness of its artistry, I am 
disposed to say that this book will bring to multitudes a message 
of light and truth. There must be multitudes who feel the thin- 
ness and irrelevancy of much of our present day religion. They 
do not know what the matter is, but they know, vaguely, that 
they do not get what their souls hunger for. Mr. Wright’s ex- 
planation may be, no doubt is, too simple, at any rate too single. 
rhere are other factors besides denominational divisions and 
competitions to be taken into account in diagnosing the disease 
which afflicts contemporary protestant religion. But no man 
yet has overdone the picture of the havoc wrought by these 
divisions in that sphere of life where the realities depend for 
their very existence upon unity. 

There are two things which a book like this should have 
done, as I see it, and which Mr. Wright’s book has not done. 
It should have wrought out concretely and vividly the effects 
upon people’s spiritual life of the hoakum which passes for 
cleverness and competency in the denominational leadership 
of today. Mr. Wright has suggested this, but only in the 
speeches, not in the experiences, of his characters. It is easy 
to make the case by gathering lists of jazz sermon topics an- 
nounced in the press, and by spreading before the reader’s eyes 
the diverting and spiritually irrelevant activities announced in 
the bulletins of many local churches. But this is an academic, 
not an artistic, procedure. The mischief of all this irreligion in 
the name of religion should be inwrought into the moral and 
spiritual processes of the story itself. Mr. Wright does not do 
this. I doubt that he can do it. But some one must do it for us. 

The other thing a book like this should do is to let the real 
church grow up in the community, instead of superimposing it 
upon the community, as Mr. Wright does. Churches do not, 
cannot, function as organs of religion when they are handed 
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down from above. A ready-made church like that of Dan 
Matthews is an incredible church, a storybook church. A real 
church must grow up with the tears and prayers of the people. 
The magnum opus for which I, and I believe thousands, are 
looking, a novel dealing with contemporary denominational 
religion and outlining a church that is really religious and free, 
will weave into its plot the very processes of social interaction 
and spiritual experience by which a true church unpolluted by 
sectarianism may come into being. 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


A New Biography otf Jesus 


Jesus, a New Biography. By Shirley Jackson Case. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.00. 

NE of the most notable signs of our time has been 

the long series of books, all appearing in the last two 

or three years, which have dealt directly with the 
life of Jesus. They bear witness not only to the perennial 
interest of the subject but to the growing conviction that what- 
ever may be our attitude to Christian doctrine we must still 
go back to Jesus for guidance and inspiration. The new social 
and intellectual movements, instead of antiquating his message, 
have taught us to perceive much of its meaning for the first 
time. These modern lives of Jesus have been written from 
many different points of view, and several of them have been 
works of high literary distinction. In one respect, however, 
they have all been somewhat disappointing. They have aimed 
rather at an imaginative reconstruction than at strict historical 
study. For at least fifty or sixty years scholars have been 
working on the many intricate problems which beset the gospels, 
and would fain hope that their labor has not been entirely 
fruitless. But the modern biographers have paid little atten- 
They have sought to understand the career of Jesus 
by a process of divination much more than by careful inquiry 
into all the available evidence. 


tion to it. 


Dr. Case is justified in entitling 
his book “a new biography” inasmuch as he approaches the 
ubject simply as a historian. He recognizes the greatness of 
Jesus just as truly as many of the writers who have been most 
exuberant in vague eulogy, but his primary object is to deter- 
mine the facts. What do we really know of Jesus after the 
records have been patiently examined under the fullest light 
‘of modern knowledge? 

The book is intended for the general public and is written 
in a clear direct style, with little parade of learning in refer- 
ences or footnotes. Scholars, however, will at once perceive 
that it is founded on immense labor, often in difficult and little 
explored fields. The author is evidently a master not only 
in gospel criticism but in apocalyptic and rabbinical literature 
and in the whole domain of first century history. More notable 
even than the scholarship of the book is its sincerity. Whether 
we agree with Dr. Case or not we always feel that he is 
honestly seeking to ascertain the facts. He does not write 
either as a radical or a conservative. He does not allow him 
self to be obsessed by any theories, and never goes out of his 
way to be ingenious and original. From the beginning the 
life of Jesus has been the center of fierce contention. We 
have come to expect as a matter of course that every writer 
on this subject will be strongly prejudiced on one side or the 
other, and Dr. Case will doubtless be condemned in many 
quarters because he has striven to be dispassionate. To more 
thoughtful judges this will appear the outstanding merit of 
the book. There is no lack of lives of Jesus which are written 
in the interest of some dogma or social propaganda, and which 
aim at the strengthening or the weakening of Christian belief. 
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It is refreshing to turn to at least one life which is conceived 
in a purely historical temper. 

Dr. Case sets out from the sound principle that the main 
test of historicity is the harmony of a given record with all 
He holds 
that the modern biographers of Jesus have made too much 
An 


assigned to an early source is not necessarily true, while a 


the known conditions of the age with which it deals. 


of the purely literary criteria. incident which can be 
late document may sometimes embody a perfectly genuine tra- 
dition. No evidence should be discarded until it has been sub- 
mitted to the broader historical test. On this ground he takes 
the fourth gospel as well as the synoptics into consideration, 
and in some points gives it a preference. He decides, for 
instance, that Jesus worked on several occasions in Judea, and 
that the duration of the ministry was nearer the three years 
of John than the one year of the synoptic narrative. 
Assuming as he does that the life must be viewed in strict 
relation to the age, Dr. Case devotes nearly half his book to 
an effort to place Jesus in his environment—social, political 
In his treatment of the life itself he does not 
He has little 


sympathy with the recent school of German criticism which 


and religious. 
seek to follow a formal biographical arrangement. 


would reduce the whole gospel narrative to a jumble of anec- 
dotes which have been artificially forced into chronological 
sequence. Yet he recognizes, as every critic must do, that the 
order of events is doubtful, and that only the broad outline 
of the gospel chronology can be accepted. Instead of attempt- 
ing to follow the career of Jesus step by step he groups the 
material under a few main headings: “Jesus’ Choice of a 


Task”; “Jesus’ Pursuit of His Task”; “The Religion which 


Jesus Lived”; “The Religion which Jesus Taught.” 

It is in his discussion of the task of Jesus that Dr. Case 
arrives at his most interesting and what will seem to many 
his most doubtful conclusions. He lays stress-‘on the fact that 
Jesus appeared at a critical juncture in the national life of 
Israel and that his work must have been largely determined 
by the prevailing conditions. 


taken the view that he came forward as a 


Some modern historians have 
social or political 
leader, and that this aspect of his work has been purposely 
disguised in our gospels. Dr. Case does not accept this view. 
He rightly insists that the message of Jesus, while it was called 
forth by the national distress, was primarily religious. But 
it is not only the recent theories as to the political aims of 
Jesus which are set aside in the present book. Dr. Case main- 
tains that Jesus never claimed to be the messiah. 


ception of him grew up after his death, and has been read 


This con- 


back by the evangelists into the actual history. 

The task which Jesus chose for himself was simply that of 
a prophet. Like the Old Testament prophets he sought to 
awaken faith in God, hope in the coming of God’s kingdom, 
desire for a better life. 
the history which are usually interpreted in a messianic sense 
can be adequately explained from this point of view. At the 
baptism Jesus became conscious of his prophetic vocation. In 
the temptation he shook himself free from the old belief that 
a prophet had the right to expect special privileges. Even the 
designation “son of man,” if Jesus actually used it, had refer- 
ence to his prophetic calling. 


It is argued that all the incidents in 


It is shown that the prophetic 
succession in Israel had never died out, and that Jesus, when 
he felt himself summoned to a great work for God and his 
countrymen, naturally conceived of himself as a prophet. The 
messianic belief as we find it in the New Testament writings 
was only arrived at by a theological process which we cannot 
suppose that Jesus himself had anticipated. 

The theory that Jesus never claimed to be the messiah has 
commended itself to a number of scholars in recent years. 
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Much can be said for it in view of the admitted fact that 
he made no public announcement. To the very end, as we 
learn from Mark’s gospel, he divulged the secret of his messiah- 
ship only to his immediate disciples. It may fairly be argued, 
too, that the message of Jesus would lose nothing if it were 
detached altogether from the messianic fancies of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic. This is plainly the conviction of Dr. Case, though he 
tries to judge the question on strictly historical grounds, with- 
out any theological prepossessions. We doubt, however, 
whether his position can be historically maintained. The mes- 
sianic claim is so inwoven with the whole narrative of the 
gospels that it cannot be eliminated without discarding their 
evidence altogether. 

It is not enough, in this instance, to examine separate 
passages and show that they may possibly be interpreted in 
some other than a messianic sense. The whole attitude and 
activity of Jesus must be taken into account. We would 
venture to affirm that if the gospels had contained no reference 
whatever to the messiahship it would still have been necessary 
to assume that Jesus thought of himself as messiah. Only in 
this way could the facts be adequately explained. One cannot 
but feel that the conception of Jesus as a prophet or teacher is 
in some ways misleading. Regarding him as a teacher we 
naturally class him with the great moralists, who have made 
it their aim to expound the principles of right action. But 
this was not the aim of Jesus. He took the moral and religious 
truths for granted, and was not interested in examining them 
and proving their validity. His main purpose was not to teach 
but to do something—to make the higher law a reality and so 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of God. This he could only 
accomplish by teaching, but none the less his ministry was one 
of action. He believed that through him, in some manner, the 
kingdom would be brought in, and could only express this 
belief by calling himself the messiah. 

It may be granted that in the messianic confession of the 
early church there were many elements which cannot have 
been present in Jesus’ own mind. Some of them may have 
found their way into our gospels, complicating the problem 
of Jesus’ personal attitude. But even here it is difficult to 
draw any exact line. Dr. Case himself gives us a significant 
warning, which ought to be noted by less judicial scholars 
who may be tempted to press his conclusions too far: “The 
Jesus of history became the Christ of faith so soon after his 
death, if indeed the process of elevation had not set in prior 
to the crucifixion, that it is no easy task to determine just 
what elements in the religion belonged to the realm of Jesus’ 
personal experience and what features were later contributed 
by the disciples.” In other words, the later belief must have 
had its ground somehow in Jesus’ own consciousness. The 
church worked out a theological doctrine for which he was 
not responsible, and which he probably would not have under- 
stood; but it grew inevitably out of his own conception of his 
mission. He regarded himself not only as a prophet but as 
God's instrument for bringing in the kingdom. 

rhe conception of Jesus as a prophet underlies the two highly 
suggestive chapters in which Dr. Case discusses the religion of 
Jesus. He finds the heart of this religion in the in- 
tense prophetic assurance of the presence of God. This 
consciousness of God was not mystical, as in later Chris- 
tianity, but took the form of an abiding sense that God 
was directing all things and that man’s duty was utter 
obedience to his will. This assurance of the presence of God 
was united in the mind of Jesus with a sense of obligation to 
one’s fellow men. Dr. Case does not attempt to explain how 
these two motives of Jesus’ religion were related to one another. 
He leaves us with the impression that they were independent, 
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or at least that their connection was never clearly thought out 
by Jesus himself. Taken together, they constitute the vital and 
permanent meaning of Christianity. With this conclusion no 
one will disagree, but we cannot but feel that in deriving them 
wholly from the prophetic consciousness Dr. Case has left 
out something of primary importance. Jesus not only pos- 
sessed a love for God and for his fellow men such as had 
inspired the prophets before him, but he did what no prophet 
had ever succeeded in doing. He made it possible for his own 
faith and love to repeat themselves in the lives of others, 
Along with his teaching and example he imparted a power 
which was felt in his lifetime and is still operative after 
two thousand years. It is this which constitutes the uniqueness 
and the mystery of his work. We may agree with Dr. Case 
that the later apostles, under the influence of apocalyptic and 
Hellenistic ideas, departed from Jesus’ teaching and in some 
respects distorted it. Yet they were seeking by means of 
theological doctrine to explain a fact—the central fact, when 
all is said, about the life of Jesus. 

In one sense, therefore, Dr. Case’s account of the life is 
unsatisfying. He sets before us an admirable picture of the 
conditions under which Jesus lived and the manner in which 
he worked. He studies the character of Jesus with a reverence 
which is all the more impressive because it never gushes over 
into sentimental phrases. Yet he has little light to throw on the 
grand secret of why this life, which at the time counted for so 
little, has proved the chief regenerative power in the world’s 
history. Perhaps no explanation of this secret will ever be 
possible. When all our investigation of the facts has done 
its utmost there will still remain a mystery about Jesus into 
which we cannot penetrate. Yet the duty of the historian is 
clear. With all the means afforded him by gospel criticism and 
the ever-increasing knowledge of that age from which the 
gospels come to us, he must examine fearlessly and sincerely 
into the recorded facts. 

To many people Dr. Case’s findings may appear negative or 
disillusioning. They may feel that the figure of Jesus is shorn 
of its splendor when the attempt is made to relate it to the 
everyday conditions of a small province in a remote age. Never- 
theless, this work of understanding the historical Jesus must be 
preparatory to any advance in the apprehension of his message. 
The more honestly it is carried out, without passion or preju- 
dice, the more surely it will lead us to some positive result. We 
may be certain that our conception of Jesus, though for the mo- 
ment it may seem to lose, will gain in the long run from all im- 
partial inquiry. Whatever may be the worth of Dr. Case’s 
conclusions, he has done a great service by investigating the life 
of Jesus in a truth-loving, historical spirit. On every page of 
his book he has placed some fact of the history ina clearer light, 
and thereby, we cannot doubt, he has furthered the best interests 
of faith. Ernest F,. Scott. 


Christianity and Politics 


Essays in Christian Politics and Kindred Subjects. By Wil- 
liam Temple, bishop of Manchester. Longmans, Green, $2.75. 


MONG THE NAMES upon the recent casualty list of 

English periodicals none is more lamented than the 
Pilgrim, which suspended publication with the January number 
of this year. For six and a half years this “Quarterly Review 
of Christian Politics and Religion” was brilliantly edited by 
the bishop of Manchester, no small part of its achievement 
being due to the publishers’ plan which called for an essay or 
article by the editor in each number. A good number of these 
have now been reprinted in the present volume under the title, 
“Christian Politics.” They are well worth rereading and per- 
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manent preservation; they set forth clearly and philosophically 
the author’s conception of a Christian social order founded 
upon liberty, fellowship, service, and sacrifice; and the weary 
preacher of the social gospel, the tired roadmender on the king’s 
highway, as well as the strong man rejoicing in his toil, will 
be alike refreshed with these essays. They go down to root- 
principles: Bishop Temple’s Platonism makes this inevitable. 
Man and society, individuals in business and industry and 
politics, the state, the church—all are seen sub specie xternitatis 
and as they really are, in their essential nature. 

There was never a time, here in America at least, when we 
were more in need of a philosophy of social order. The old 
enthusiasms and idealisms of buoyant nineteenth century de- 
mocracy are challenged today by a new-old doctrine of the 
sovereignty of natural forces. It appeals to biology, to anthro- 
pology, to geography, to the material half of history; but not 
to philosophy, not to letters, not to the soul. Many of us recog- 
nize the futility of such a doctrine without being able to dis- 
prove it or supplant it with something better. Dr. Temple’s 
great service is in outlining, boldly, clearly, positively, the 
Christian social principles which are our main hope of a better 
world. ‘“Positively’—and I should add persuasively and chari- 
There is plenty of plain speaking, but no denunciation. 
He is not that kind of a prophet. For that reason his words 
will carry the more weight with this generation. To the polit- 
ical essays are added a series of public addresses, some of them 
delivered to the Manchester diocesan conference, and all of 
them, various as their subjects are, leavened by the spirit of 
Christian social idealism. FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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A Frontal Attack on War 


The Outlawry of War. By Charles Clayton Morrison. Wil- 
lett, Clark and Colby, $3.00. 


Y MEMORY is not good for dates, but I think it 

was sometime in 1917 that I was called on the tele- 

phone one morning and found myself talking to a 
stranger who was inviting me to lunch with him. As a newspaper 
man I am not unused to that experience, and even in those 
days of suspicions I felt no hesitation in accepting the invita- 
tion. The voice was gracious and friendly; the place appointed 
for the luncheon was Vogelsang’s, within a few steps of my 
office—Vogelsang’s, long a favorite resort of Chicagoans, 
where, at any noon hour, you could look about you and pick 
out a dozen men prominent in the city’s political and business 
life; Vogelsang’s, soon to pass from the scene, swept out of 
business by the prejudices of war time which could not stomach 
food dispensed under such a name. 

| met my host at the appointed time and place. He was 
not long in coming to the subject upon which he wished to 
talk to me. As I recall it, the background of his conversation 
was the program of the league to enforce peace, and, perhaps, 
something I had written about it which had fallen under his 
eve. I remember I was much impressed at the time with 
the proposal then gaining headway in America to end war 
by organizing the moral force of the world behind a military 
force which would restrain any nation wantonly planning to 
attack its neighbors. 

My host challenged my enthusiasm for the idea. He declared 
it was a mad and futile plan, well meant but dangerous, and 
destined, at the best, to disappoint most grievously those who 
placed faith in it. “War,” said he, “cannot be ended by more 
war. The only way to end war is to outlaw it.” 

I wish I could say honestly that the phrase at once gripped 
my imagination, broke upon my mind with a compelling and 
reconstructing power. That would be a tribute to my intelli- 
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gence. But the fact is, it did nothing of the kind. As Salmon 
O. Levinson unfolded his idea while he toyed with his salad, 
I thought to myself: “How hopelessly naive; how nebulously 
inadequate!” He talked, as I remember, about the parallel 
between war and dueling, and how the duel had been outlawed 
as a means of settling disputes between individuals; he talked 
about the old lawless days of the frontier, and how the coming 
of law and courts had brought order and security. He interested 
me; he persuaded me of his intense earnestness and sincerity, 
but I was unconvinced that his remedy was practicable, that 
it had in it the secret of effectiveness. I little thought that I 
was listening—in high privilege—to one of the earliest exposi- 
tions of an idea that within a decade would fertilize the minds 
of many of the world’s best thinkers, and promise more for 
the harvesting of world peace than any idea to which those 
troublous times gave birth. 

But now I look back upon that luncheon at Vogelsang’s as 
one of the great occasions in my life, an occasion that may 
have its place in history—that must, I think, have its place 
in history, if chapters creditable to the intelligence and good 
will of the race are yet to be written. 

I have followed the growth of that-idea with extraordinary 
interest. I have seen it grow in the thoughts of men. I have 
felt it growing in my own thought. Hence, when there came 
the other day to my desk a book entitled “The Outlawry of 
War,” dedicated to Salmon Oliver Levinson by its author, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, I turned to it with eagerness. I 
turned to it the more eagerly because I knew that, next to 
Mr. Levinson himself, no man understood this idea in all 
its bearings and implications, no man was so fitted to expound 
it as the editor of The Christian Century. I have read the 
book through and I am not disappointed. I wish everybody 
else who is at all concerned about the problem of war would 
read it. Whether you agree with its conclusions or not, you 
will think more clearly forever after about a momentous ques- 
tion upon which there is more muddled thinking today than 
any other of like importance. 

One of the difficulties which most of us experience, one of 
the difficulties which has handicapped me in my own thinking 
on this problem, is the fact that war has so impregnated 
the atmosphere of our world, so biased even the best of us 
by the fears and prejudices it has engendered, that we cannot, 
without great effort, stand apart and look at it with unclouded 
vision. We are living in a world which for centuries has 
been organized on a war basis, and it seems impossible to 
conceive of a world organized without some form of war. Even 
those of us who refuse to yield to that doctrine of atheism 
and despair which declares war to be inevitable are still dis- 
posed to feel that we must retain some sanctified and sanctioned 
form of it, or, at very least, some threat of it, in order to avert 
its happening. Thus to state our plight is to show the incon- 
sistent folly of it. But to escape from it is not easy. 

One of the tremendous values of this book is that it helps 
us to escape. Dr. Morrison has done the thing we have found 
so difficult to do. He has extricated his own mind from the 
bewildering maze of a war-world psychology, and has stood 
apart and looked at this thing calmly, sanely, steadily. Those 
who want an emotional treatment of war will not find it here. 
There is no effort to stir the feelings of the reader by dwelling 
on the horrors of war. This is not a pacifist book in the sense 
in which that abused word is employed so frequently. It 
does not urge the reader to lay down arms in a world organized 
for strife. 

The thesis of this book is that war is an institution of modern 
so-called civilization, and that if we are agreed that it is a 
profitless, dangerous and evil institution the only rational and 
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the only effective way to get rid of it is to abolish it by law, 
as many other undesirable institutions—such as piracy, slav- 
ery and dueling—have been abolished. And the corollary to 
this is that in place of the institution of war, masquerading as 
a method for settling international disputes, the world must 
create a court of law and justice, with affirmative jurisdiction, 
and so competent to dispose of any case brought before it 
by a plaintiff nation even though the defendant may not appear. 

It is the simplicity of this idea which staggers the mind 
still under the spell of the war institution. But, as Dr. Mor- 
rison shows, it is in this very simplicity that the strength of 
the idea lies. So far, all our attempts to promote and establish 
peace have been predicated upon the assumption that in some 
form or other the institution of war must be preserved; and 
so far all of these attempts have found their effectiveness lim- 
ited by coming up against the institution. “Here are means,” 
we say, “for settling our controversies peacefully; for God's 
sake let us use them, but if they fail—there is war.” It is 
still the supreme court, with the final word—and the danger 
that the word may some day have an absolute finality for all 
that we count worth while in human progress. 

In our effort to do this impossible thing—to maintain the 
institution of war and build an enduring peace at the same 
time—-we are driven to all sorts of devices and compromises. 
We try to distinguish righteous war from unrighteous war, 
defensive war from aggressive war, war as a so-called police 
agency from war as an instrument of national ambition. 

Dr. Morrison’s chapters on “What Is War?” “Enforcement 
of Peace,” “Self-Defense and Outlawry,” “Aggressive War,” 
puncture effectively the delusions which lie behind these ef- 
forts. These, and the chapter on “The Institutional Status of 
War,” are, I think, the most valuable in the book. They should 
be read and read again. If the point of view which they present 
can be brought home to the increasing multitudes of men and 
women who believe that escape from war is the only hope 
for the saving of the race and its civilization, we shall be 
saved much futile effort and shall move swiftly toward the 
great goal. 

I am a believer in the league of nations; I am grateful 
for what it has achieved; I probably attach a greater value 
to it than does the writer of this book, who is not ungenerous 
in his treatment, and I disagree with him in his opinion that 
it is well the United States held aloof from it. I wish we 
had gone into the league and into the court, not timidly and 
tied by all sorts of reservations, but courageously and free. 
But this book has convinced me of the soundness of a point 
of view which has been shaping in my mind for some time, 
namely, that no league and no court can function with full 
effectiveness for the preservation of peace as long as the in- 
stitution of war continues. The world is better off for the 
league, and, if the world outlaws war, in my opinion it will 
still need the league. But the league can never do more 
than postpone war while war of any kind is recognized as a 
legitimate ultimate resort of disputing nations. 

I hope those of my friends who are believers in the league 
of nations will read Dr. Morrison's book, read it carefully and 
patiently and with open minds. What we are all seeking is 
a way to get the fear of war out of the minds and hearts of 
men and women, of nations and their governments. The love 
of war has gone—thank God; but in spite of all we have done 
the fear of war remains, creating its suspicions, warping our 
minds. We want to disarm, but we cannot, because that fear 
rises back of the chair of every conferee. I must keep on be- 
lieving in preparedness because I cannot escape the fear that 
the grim figure, which we have backed temporarily into a corner, 
will break through our restraints, smash all the peace machinery 
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we have laboriously created and drive us again into a frat- 
ricidal fight for survival. 

We hope we have backed the grim figure into a corner, but 
we have saved a corner for him. Nor is it so small a corne: 
that he cannot stretch his limbs. Why not push him outside 
the pale of civilization altogether ? 

Why continue to promote peace movements within the war 
system—which is virtually what we are doing? Why not 
make a direct, frontal attack on the system, the institution, 
itself? That is what this book proposes; that is what the 
outlawry of war means. This book convinces me that the 
thing can be done. What is more, it convinces me that it must 
be done or all of our peace-seeking will prove futile. 

S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


Henry Ward Beecher; An American Portrait. By Paxton 
Hibben. George H. Doran Company, $5.00. 


T IS FORTY YEARS since Henry Ward Beecher died. 
On a Sunday morning, as he lay helpless, Mrs. Beecher 
sent the message, “Beloved, pray that the end come 

quickly.” The great congregation assembled in Plymouth 
church joined in that prayer, and sang, to the tune of “Beecher,” 
the hymn he loved so well: ‘Love divine, all love excelling.” 
A few hours later, Beecher died. Almost immediately a biog- 
raphy was published, the author being Joseph Howard, Jr., 
of a family prominent in Plymouth church. The following 
year William C. Beecher and Rev. Samuel Scoville issued a 
life of Beecher, Mrs. Beecher furnishing much of the material. 
Mrs. Beecher many years afterward told her own story of her 
husband’s life in a series of articles in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. In 1903 Lyman Abbott published his life of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and that was almost twenty-five years ago. 
All these presentations of Beecher’s life and personality came 
from the inner circle of his friends. He has had his share 
in a hundred books and doubtless more, by no means excepting 
one by Harriet Beecher Stowe, issued in 1868, and entitled 
“Men of Our Time.” He has appeared in almost every role 
that the imagination of innumerable authors could devise, but 
it is long since there was a forthright attempt to tell his whole 
life story. 

If the earlier biographies displayed any prejudices in favor 
of their hero, no such fault can be charged to the pen of 
Paxton Hibben. If he ever had any inclination to speak more 
graciously of Henry Ward Beecher than the truth appeared 
to him to demand, he has completely conquered the temptation. 
Whatever is to be said about the book, it cannot be accused 
of attempting to flatter Beecher at any period of his long 
career. It is well documented, and manifests a very considerable 
degree of research, but it is a trenchant volume, and will be 
read with widely differing verdicts. 

Henry Ward Beecher, eighth child of Lyman and Roxana 
Foote Beecher, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, June 24, 
1813. Lyman Beecher was one of the most eminent men 
of his generation, a preacher of power, a theologian of repute, 
a rebuker of intemperance and of dueling, a man of influence 
in politics and religion. That he was tried for heresy does not 
prove to Mr. Hibben that he was other than a conservative. 
Hibben thinks that sermons against dueling were no mark of 
a progressive spirit, and that the temperance cause was well 
advanced under more radical leaders before Lyman Beecher 
began to preach his notable sermons against drunkenness. It 
has been affirmed for generations that the human race was 
divided into three parts, saints, sinners and the Beecher family, 
but Mr. Hibben requires no separate category for them, nor 
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does he grant them a place among the saints. One gets the 
impression rather early in the book that he might without 
loss have conceded to the Beechers now and then an exceptional 
virtue. 

Henry Ward Beecher went to Amherst college. It used to 
be an Amherst tradition that the president addressed each enter- 
ing class in some such words as these: “Young men, you have 
all been told that Henry Ward Beecher was a graduate of 
Amherst college, and that he stood at the foot of his class. 
But it is my duty to inform you that since his day a consid- 
erable number of students have stood at the foot of their 
classes, and not one of them has become a Beecher through the 
occupation of that position.” 

Hibben draws a very gloomy picture of life in the Lyman 
3eecher home, and Henry Ward Beecher said some things that 
would go far toward justifying him, but in Lyman Beecher’s 
Autobiography and in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s reminiscences 
Nor was Henry’s 
career at college one of preternatural stupidity. He was not a 
good student, and he talked as if his mouth were full of hot 
mush, and he doubtless justified his father’s fear that it would 
not be well to send him to Yale, his own college; but Henry 
Ward Beecher did not flunk all the time. He was honorably 
graduated, and if he stood consistently at the foot of his class, 
he made that position in later years a distinction. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher went to Cincinnati as president of Lane 
theological seminary, and thither went Henry Ward Beecher 
from Ambherst. The lad had not 
tinguished himself in the classroom but had taken some prizes 


one does no get quite so bleak a picture. 


on his graduation dis- 
Thirty-nine men received degrees, and 
twenty-six of them had part in the commencement exercises, 
but not even his success as an orator won Henry Ward Beecher 
a place on the commencement program. He went to Cincinnati 
with his degree and not much besides. He had received ten 
dollars for a lecture, and he spent eighty-five cents of it for 
an engagement ring for Eunice Bullard, which Hibben appears 
to think was a bad investment. Others have shared his view. 

“To Lyman Beecher,” wrote Henry Ward in after years, 

| owe my principles, my knowledge, and that I am a minister 
of the gospel.” He also owed some of his theology to his 
But his father was in process of outgrowing much of 
his own theology, and Henry accelerated the process. 

‘On June 14, 1837, Henry Ward Beecher, twenty-four years 
of age, accepted a call to his first church, the Presbyterian 
church in Lawrenceburg, He had been engaged 
to Eunice Bullard seven years, and had seen her only two 
days in all that time. He hurried east to marry her—a plain, 
prim, unimaginative young woman, a little older than her 


in oratory and debate. 


tather. 


Indiana. 


husband in years and much older in appearance. She was not 
happy at Lawrenceburg, nor yet at Indianapolis, where he 
next preached. The controversies between the old and new 
school Presbyterians were bitter, and the slavery question 
was dividing churches. There was little that was inspiring 
for her. She had no servant. She cut her husband’s hair at 
the beginning of their married life, and she continued to do 
so, even after he became famous. She tried to be a true 
companion for him, and in some respects succeeded well. But 
there always have been those who have found in Beecher’s 
case an illustration of the unwisdom of a young man’s becoming 
engaged to be married while he still has before him seven 
years of study and intellectual growth which his future wife 
does not share. If Eunice Bullard had grown tired of waiting 
and had married some one else, Henry Ward Beecher might 
have been a different man. Not that Mrs. Beecher was ever 
other than a loyal, devoted wife. That was the trouble. She 
was loyalty and devotion embodied. But she did not share 
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Beecher’s humor, his high animal spirits, his moods that rose 
to boisterous mirth and plunged him into deep melancholy. Her 
frail health was a somber contrast to his robust and hilarious 
vigor. She could not be to him all that Beecher needed in 
a wife. But she loved him and was more than sufficiently 
watchful over him, and she stood by him in the hour of his 
tragedy and despair. Let us hope she believed in him. She 
seemed to do so. This is a hard world for Eunice Bullards, 
and not altogether an easy one for Beechers. 

In May, 1847, Henry Ward Beecher was invited to address 
the American home missionary society at its annual meeting 
in Broadway tabernacle, New York. The real object of his 
coming was that he might be heard by the leaders of the newly 
organized Plymouth church, of Brooklyn. This young home 
missionary minister, whose expenses to the meeting were paid 
by Henry C. Bowen of Plymouth, greatly edified the delegates 
assembled at the May meeting, and, what was more important, 
he went back with a call from Plymouth church. He started 
his work there in October, 1847, and he continued it until his 
death in 1887. 

He preached as few men in America have preached, and 
he made Plymouth church and the American pulpit famous. 
He became an anti-slavery leader, and among the most drama- 
tic incidents of his ministry were his auction sales of slaves 
from Plymouth pulpit, thus collecting money to buy their 
freedom. His theology, without form but not void as he 
began, grew more nearly into a consistent system, and he 
became a leader in liberal orthodoxy. Early, as things went 
in America, he repudiated the doctrine of an endless hell. 
“God will not punish after punishment has ceased to do good,” 
he said. If there had to be punishment for sin—and he be- 
lieved that punishment must be—it was an expression of 
redeeming love. He accepted the doctrine of evolution, and he 
preached upon it at what for America was an early period. 
He wrote voluminously for the Independent, and became the 
editor of the Christian Union, now the Outlook. He wrote 
one novel, “Norwood,” for Robert Bonner, whose Ledger had 
a million subscribers. 

He traveled widely and lectured on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. He went to Europe several times, notably in 1863, when 
he delivered addresses that undertook to interpret to Englishmen 
the principles of freedom for which the United States was 
fighting against slavery. He thrice delivered the Lyman Beech- 
er lectures at Yale. He addressed notable gatherings, polit- 
ical, educational, philanthropic and religious. His congrega- 
tions grew so that the stereotyped direction to his church on a 
Sunday morning was, “Cross the ferry, and follow the crowd.” 

He received a large salary, augmented by his writing and 
his lecturing, and he gave it away or spent it lavishly. He 
loved flowers, gems, children, music, life. 
He was not quite a total abstainer, but he was a strong and 
consistent advocate of temperance. 
dress, genial and easy in his bearing, and had the general 
characteristics of an optimist, and especially, of an American 
optimist. He died at the age of 74, and his life, his theology, 
his influence are an important element in American tradition. 

Beecher lived a long life, built up a great church, lectured 
and preached an incredible number of times, and wrote an 
amazing number of pages. The story seems fairly complete 
as built around this outline. 

But this, unfortunately, is not the whole story, and no life 
of Beecher has attempted to ignore the record of the scandal. 
Two-fifths of Mr. Hibben’s book is about that incident. It is 
patent that the scandal is what chiefly interests him. We are 
safe in guessing that but for the scandal he never would have 
written this biography. It is a dark cloud in which the author 
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sees Mr. Beecher’s sun go down. And he closes his book 
without any thought of an afterglow. Indeed, the silly and 
flippant ditty with which the volume ends is no guarantee that 
the author knew any worthy way to end his work. It is a poor 
climax, but perhaps as good as the book could have had. 

Plymouth church exonerated its minister. An ecclesiastical 
council which followed did the same. Then the matter went to 
the civil court, the trial beginning January 11, and ending 
July 2, 1875. The court was in session 112 days. The jury 
could not agree. Three favored conviction and nine acquittal. 

I was a lad of fourteen when the trial ended. I remember 
the eager waiting for the daily papers during those long weeks. 
I read bits and scraps only, but my father and mother, my 
uncle and two aunts, read every line. Their faith in Henry 
Ward Beecher never faltered. 1 remember that shortly after- 
ward Theodore Tilton, Beecher’s accuser, passed through our 
little town on his way to a lecture appointment, and I boarded 
the train that I might have a square look at so bad a man. 
{ had much practice and some skill in those days in the grace- 
ful art of jumping on and off moving trains, and I knew that 
the train would be in motion when I was ready to get oft. 
But I did not hurry. I had no trouble in recognizing Tilton, 
and it was strange to me that so evil:a man should show to a 
boy staring hard at him as he quietly read his book so few 
marks of moral turpitude. 

Twenty vears later, when I was in the theological seminary, 
1 was set at the task of digging out the history of the disrup- 
tion of the Presbyterian church in 1837, and the influence on 
Congregationalism of the excision of three synods that were 
alleged to have been badly tainted with the then heresies of 
the communion to which I belong. This led me into the adven- 
tures of Lyman Beecher, and somewhat naturally into the early 
work of Henry Ward Beecher. I resolved to go through 
with that study, though it lay at a tangent from my prescribed 
course. I read pretty thoroughly the whole story of the Beecher 
trial. Again, a few years ago, finding on sale a sizable package 
of pamphlets issued in connection with this trial, | bought them 
and reviewed the case, and read substantially the whole of the 
evidence. In the interval between the two readings I had 
talked freely with Lyman Abbott, who was a lawyer before 
he was a minister, and with Frank W. Gunsaulus, after one of 
his sojourns in Brooklyn in which he had had occasion to go 
over the matter with some look into original documents. 

I have no doubt from his bibliography that Mr. Hibben has 
done much more reading on this subject than I have ever done. 
But his treatment of the case is of necessity selective, and my 
first feeling as I read his story of the whole affair is that it 
gives a very different impression from that which I got from 
reading the entire evidence. All that he cites, so far as I am able 
to recollect, belongs in the record, but he certainly gives the 
defendant no benefit of any doubt. Long before one reaches 
this part of the book, he knows what it will be like. 

Beecher’s worst accuser was himself. I have myself seen 
and handled his letter to F. D. Moulton, begging through him 
the forgiveness of Theodore Tilton. “I humble myself before 
him as I do before my God.” That was written on the terrible 
first of January, 1871. ‘That and the “ragged-edge letter” 
written to the same man thirteen months later are the worst 
indictments of Henry Ward Beecher. He had had a “year 
of sorrow.” He was ready to “step down and out” of Plymouth 
pulpit if that act would restore the lost unity of the Tilton 
home. Life would be sweet in that event, no matter how 
much he suffered in the process. As for himself, he was 
suffering the torments of the damned, and could not endure it 
much longer. But of course it is fair to ask—and Mr. Hibben 
does not seem to ask or to be disturbed by the possibility of 
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asking—Did Beecher intend to admit adultery, or was he 
almost frantic with self-reproach that he had become the 
occasion of the disruption of a home, and therefore in no 
mood to quibble about particular acts or degrees of guilt? 
With a man of Henry Ward Beecher’s temperament, that is 
a fair question. And having read Mr. Hibben’s book, I am 
not yet sure that we know the answer of which he is so positive. 

He also has sought to understand Mr. Beecher’s tempera- 
ment. He has had assistance from professional psychoanalysts. 
Beecher was a man who lived in his emotions. He was not a 
profound scholar, not a deep thinker. He bought expensive 
books, but did not read them. He picked up at second hand 
other people’s opinions, made them readily his own, and de- 
pended on his sensibilities rather than on his intellect. He 
needed sensuous stimulation. A cup of tea if he wanted to make 
people laugh, a cup of coffee when he wanted to make them 
ery, and when he wanted to do both, then a cup of each. For 
a man who took little or no wine that was well enough in its 
way. But his major stimulus was the presence of an audience; 
that lifted him as nothing else. But that was not all Beecher 
needed. He needed the encouragement of sympathetic and 
adoring womanhood, and he did not have it at home. He was 
under contract to write his novel, and canceled his lecture 
appointments to write it, yet when the time came for the deliv- 
ery of the manuscript, he had not written a word. Had he 
written a chapter and read it to Eunice Beecher, she would 
have listened patiently and pointed out a few errors in con- 
struction, or expressed a doubt as to whether he had begun in 
the right way. That would have wet-blanketed him for another 
month. He was under contract to write a life of Christ, and 
a whole vear went by, and his publishers, who had paid him a 
“i” or a crossed 
“t.”” He wanted to write these books, but it was not like preparing 
sermons. He lacked the stimulus of the audience. Eunice, 
glad as she might have been to assist him, would have chilled 
his ardor. 


liberal advance, could not get from him a dotted 


3ut Elizabeth Tilton heard his opening chapters 
with an admiration that sent him back with glowing heart to 
a continuation of his heavy task. Yes, Beecher needed this 
kind of help, and he did not get it at home. If he got this 
much and no more from Elizabeth Tilton, he had a right to 
it. But any man, minister or layman, walks on slippery paths 
when he obtains assistance in this way. 

Certainly Theodore Tilton believed that the matter did not 
stop there, and many others were willing enough to agree 
with him. And so is Mr. Hibben. Perhaps he is right, but 
certainly he is not judicial. His prejudice is undeniable. He 
does not prove; he simply knows. I do not feel so sure of the 
soundness of all his deductions. That Henry Ward Beecher 
acted with great unwisdom is past all denying, and his own 
self-accusations are vehement, and I believe sincere. But when 
| remember his previous life and his subsequent years, all 
lived in the open, and remember also the character of some 
of those who accused him, I am willing to give him the benefit 
of a doubt that does not enter the mind of Mr. Hibben. It 
still is a possibility that this great man, with all his indiscretions 
and his conflicting moods, was not a deliberate libertine and 
perjurer. 

Mr. Hibben is not content with doing Beecher to death in 
the matter of the Tilton case. According to his analysis. 
Beecher never was a great man. He did not advocate any reform 
till he had made sure that others, more courageous, had made 
it safe for him. He was quick to take up the anti-slavery 
business after it had become fashionable. Canon Farrar’s 
“Eternal Hope” gave him the signal for coming out against an 
endless hell. Evolution was an established theory in Great 
Britain before Beecher declared for it here. And so on and 
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He declares that Beecher in his stories of his early 
ministry invariably prevaricated. As for his service to the 
union cause in Great Britain, that was nearly all false. Great 
Britain's sympathies were with the north before Beecher went 
over, but he was glad to come back and tell what a great serv- 
ice he had rendered. This is what Mr. Hibben tells us, and 
part of it may be true, and I rather think that part of it is true, 
but not all by any means. But this is the biographical method 
which Carlyle so mercilously scored, by which “the little critic” 
4s he calls him, seeks to show that the hero does less and worse 
than “the little critic” would have done in his place. “This 
seems to me melancholy business,” said Thomas, and I agree 
I do not know any great man who cannot thus 


$0 On. 


with him. 
be belittled if one has the mind to write his biography in that 
fashion. But I am not able to account for any man who 
attains to high position and holds it for a long time on the 
sole principle of his being a sham. All the great men I have 
known or read about appear disappointingly commonplace in 
some of their close-up revelations, but this is not the sole way 
to judge them. Henry Ward Beecher did not attain success 
in so many and such varied activities solely through self-esteem 
and the ability to utter words bigger than he understood. With 
all his faults and limitations, he was a great man. 

I lay down Mr. Hibben’s book not without an acknowledg- 
ment of the author’s diligence, but with the feeling that I have 
been reading a second volume of Elmer Gantry. 
thing in the spirit of the two books which is painfully similar. 
And I do not care here and now to discuss Elmer Gantry. I am 
certain that Henry Ward Beecher was a great man, and I am 


There is some- 


not convinced that he was a deliberately bad man. 
WiuiaM E, Barton. 


What Happens at St. Marks-in-the- 


Bouwerie 


Offices of Mystical Religion. By William Norman Guthrie. 
Century Co., $2.50. 


5 pew BOOK BEGINS with a warning. Both its author 
and the writer of its introduction tell us that it is next 
to impossible to judge the value of these offices by reading 
them. Unless they are “done” or at least “vitally visualized 
as in the drama” one must reserve judgment. This is hard on 
the reviewer. But the warning is valid. Public worship is im- 
difficult. 
prattling of any child with its mother or as a stroll through 


mensely Private worship may be as simple as the 
the fields with the small hand safely inclosed in that of the 
father. But to conduct public worship one must so identify 
me's self with all the feelings and regrets and longings and 
consecrations of the congregation that through the priest all 
these are brought into potent contact with God. It is an ad- 
venture in sympathetic understanding so incredibly difficult that 
the bravest must often shrink from it and must always treat 
But it is 
only the participating congregation that can ever tell whether 

really Others can speak only of likeli- 


with reverence every sincere effort to accomplish it. 


is accomplished. 


Speaking then of likelihoods, one finds much unlikelihood 
in this volume. One questions again and again whether offices 
0 complex, so scholarly, using material so remote and involved, 
will not often leave the people in a breathless confusion falling 
far short of the Christian content. Here are sincere and bril- 
liant efforts to start with the primitive in order to get a mighty 
run for a triumphant leap ahead into hitherto unexplored 
Christian realizations. One glories in the effort, but fears the 
worshiper will get so exhausted in the run that the leap will 
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be too staggering to land him anywhere in particular. Per- 
haps one feels this most in the office of “Christ the Bride- 
groom” and in the “Dithyrambic Invocation” and least in the 
oratorio of “Banished Fear” and the order for American In- 
dian day, although perhaps a re-arranging of the latter into 
closer conformity with the natural order of the experience 
of worship as set forth by Vogt and Sperry would improve it. 

Nevertheless, the reading of such a book must quicken one’s 
sympathy with the universal human yearning after the divine. 
That is always a gain. We are all ritualists. 
recall the good deacon who inveighed against all forms and 


Who does not 


ceremonies and yet week after week offered at the prayer 
meeting a fervid prayer so unvaried in form and language that 
the faithful soon knew it by heart? We are all ritualists, and 
the Quakers as much as any. Therefore we welcome any reach- 
ing after new and better ways and especially when it happens 
in a fellowship not always considered “free.” It helps to 


freshen and release us all. James AusTIN RICHARDS. 


More Comparative Religion 
Religions Past and Present. By Bertram C. A. 
Century Co., $3.00. 


OPULAR INTEREST in the general field of compara- 
tive religion has grown to a marked degree during the 
past few years, and has been stimulated by recent attempts to 
deal with the subject. The fact that a book as superficial as 
Browne’s “This Believing World” could have become one 


Windle. 


of the best sellers of the moment is a sign of the times. Many 
serious contributions have been made to the study of the world’s 
various faiths, and fresh light from the related disciplines of 
archeology and comparative history has added interest to the 
theme. “Religions Past and Present,” by Bertram C. A. Windle 
is a late contribution. The author credits himself with six de- 
grees, and is connected with St. Michael’s college in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The subtitle is “An elementary account 
of comparative religion,” and the emphasis should be put on 
the adjective. It presents a mass of fairly 


regarding primitive ideas of God, the origin 


familiar material 
of religion, sacred 
ceremonies, symbols and representations, ancestor worship, 
animism, fetichism, magic, tabus, totemism, animal worship, 
and the initiatory ceremonies of various secret orders. Brief 
consideration is then given to some of the leading religions, 
without any constructive examination of their origins and 
nature. The material is a collection, almost a jumble, of related 
and unrelated, reliable and unreliable, reports gathered ap- 
parently at random from all sorts of writers in the region of 
religion and folk lore. The author contends for an original 
monotheism, has a strong bias against evolution, and a marked 
leaning toward the authorities and doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church. There are many fact 
literary form. The book presents interesting items regarding 
the manners and customs of people in different parts of the 


errors of and of 


But as an account of comparative religion it could 
Herpsert L. WILLett. 


world. 
hardly be called even elementary. 


Life Comes to the Archbishop 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. Alfred 
A. Knopf, $2.50. 


ly THE UNITED STATES was taking over the adminis- 
tration of the immense southwestern territory it had 
wrested from Mexico in the war of 1845-46, there came into 
Santa Fé a new Roman Catholic bishop. Jean Marie Latour, 
Miss Cather calls him. In Santa Fé he was joined by his 
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Jonathan-like friend, Joseph Vaillant. Together the two men 
faced the prodigious toil of a missionary apostolate. Not 
only had the work of their church to be established over wide 
stretches of territory, but excesses that had grown up within 
the previously existing parishes and missions had to be cor- 
rected. In the sunset hour of 
life came separation, for Father Vaillant was summoned by 
his church to seek a new frontier, and to become the first 


At last old age overtook them. 


bishop of Colorado. But even with Father Vaillant gone, 
life did not lose its richness for the archbishop. Peacefully, 
majestically, he drew the interests of his life to their comple- 
tion, and then turned to greet death with that dignity which 
had characterized his whole career. 

This is all the plot there is to Miss Cather’s novel. Some 
may incline to deny it the title of a novel because it is so 
devoid of the suspense, the sex, the struggle elements that the 
novel usually employs. Indeed, except for the changes of 
proper names and the introduction of imaginary conversations, 
the book is fact. Those who are in a position to know say 
that it is the story of the lives of Father Jean Baptiste Lamy 
and Father Joseph Macheboeuf and their contributions to the 
establishment of Catholicism in New Mexico and Arizona, 
told with meticulous attention to historical accuracy. The 
book thus partakes more of the nature of biography than of 
fiction. Whatever it is called, it is beautiful writing. The sim- 
plicity of diction conceals an artistry that few, if any, Amer- 
ican writers can equal. Not only that; Miss Cather compre- 
hends her chief characters to a degree that is almost uncanny. 
lo those who would understand the strength of Roman Cathol- 
icism, there is no better way than by coming to know the 
Miss Cather’s book 
brings us into intimate knowledge of two of these saints—of 
different sort, each of them, but authentic saints both—until 
the reader feels that he knows them better than he knows 


saints Catholicism can still produce. 


a majority of the people with whom he has daily commerce. 
Death came for the archbishop, but Miss Cather has brought to 


the archbishop a new and glorious life. PAUL HuTcCHINSON. 


Book Prospecting 
Adventures in the Minds of Men. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
Abingdon Press, $1.50. 
K. HOUGH is a great producer of books; this is his 
twenty fiith. Also a great consumer of books ; in this litile 
volume of 220 pages not less than a hundred books are men- 
tioned, and many of them are analyzed and criticised. ‘he 
volume is divided into three parts, “Books and Men,” “Con- 
versations,” and a group of three essays or addresses under 
the title, “At the Sign of the Mind at Work.” 
means of which the author makes his excursion into the minds 


The books by 


of their writers are of many kinds, novels, essays, sermons, 
books on religion and philosophy and history. The author’s 
inveterate habit of reading is well indicated by his statement, 
“Within eight months, in the midst of all sorts of other duties 
and activities, I read the eleven volumes of the Shelburne Es- 
says.” For these essays and their author, Paul Elmer More, 
the author has great admiration, mentioning them many times 
in various connections. 

rhe volume is of special interest to preachers, as witness the 
chapters on “The New Sermon,” “The Manners of the Min- 
ister,” “Dr. Jowett and Dr. Fosdick,” and the three addresses 
“The Making of the Prophet,” “Creative Preaching,” and “The 
Preacher as a Scholar.” But they are equally interesting to 
lay readers. Even the wide reader will be surprised at the 
wealth of titles, and will enter in his note book the names of 


many books which he will decide that he must read. 
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If any adverse criticism is to be offered, it may perhaps be 
said that some of the chapters are a trifle out of date, as for 
instance the one on Lloyd George, written while Mr. George 
was prime minister, and the review of “The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.” One might also venture the judgment 
that the “Conversations” are less convincing than the more 
direct essays under the head of “Books and Men.” What one 
gets in the “Conversations” is after all Dr. Hough’s judgment 
on men and books, and the conversational element can hardly be 
held to add anything. But this is a trifling matter. 

Dr. Hough’s standard, for the preacher and for anyone else 
who professes to maintain an intellectual life, is a high one. 
If his judgments on the books he treats are all favorable, that 
does not indicate an uncritical habit in the author, but only that 
he has here preferred to speak of books which he likes and 
approves. Those mentioned in “A Little University in Seven 
Books” are not so well-known in America as they should be, 
and Dr. Hough has done good service in calling public atten- 
tion to them. The entire volume is full of suggestion and should 
quicken the ambition of those who read it. 

Cart S. Patton. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 16. Lesson text: 1 Kings 21:5-10, 16-20. 
Sin as a Detective 


¢¢$MEHOLD, your sin will find you out.” That is a rule of 
This does not mean that every crime 
will be shouted from the housetops or printed on the front page 
of the newspaper, but it does mean that there is something about 
sin that gets you. You may embezzle ten thousand dollars and 
never be apprehended by the iron hand of the law, but another 
law, written on your heart, will condemn and punish you. Some- 
thing will fall dead in you; you will be less of a man; you can- 
not respect yourself. A clear conscience, an honest self-respect, 
is about the best possession a good man can have. 

That Russian masterpiece, “Crime and Punishment,” pictures 
the student who had committed a most revolting murder, and 
who had been clever enough to escape the police. Standing up 
in the court room, when the wrong man had been condemned, 
he cried out: “I alone am the guilty man, punish me.” In the 
white snows of Siberia he purged his guilty soul. 

The whole point of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter” is found in 
the dramatic confession of Arthur Dimmesdale. Sin is a sure 
detective. It finds you out. Shakespeare could not have writ- 
ten his all-embracing plays without touching upon this point; 
he gives us Lady Macbeth, walking in the night, wringing her 
little hands and moaning out her sad confession. Today, human 
life is precisely the same; today, as always, sin finds us out. Let 
no man think that he can annex the gardens of the poor without 
paying the penalty. The industrial lord who exploits his work- 
men and the deceitful workman who cheats at his task, must 
alike suffer inner disintegration. 

Being human, we excuse our own sins to ourselves. Ruskin 
warns against the lie of the friend and the careless lie of each 
man to himself. I lie to myself, for what I call laziness in you 
I term cultivated leisure in myself; what I call stinginess in you 
I call thrift in myself; what I speak of as obscenity in you I call 
being human in myself. We excuse every sin to ourselves. We 
justify every weakness in our own natures. 

We must learn to be gentle and forgiving with others, but 
tyrannical with ourselves, holding ourselves firmly to high paths. 
While we cannot endorse mere prudential morality, yet, because 
we are so human, we shall probably have to employ it. There- 


human experience. 


fore, to be told bluntly that in your case as in all others your 
sin will find you out, cannot but have a wholesome effect. It is 
as true as God, as true as that the universe is built for right- 
eousness, that the stars fight on the side of truth and justice 
Joun R. Ewers. 


and that sin carries the seeds of death. 
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New York Jews Spend 77 Millions 
For Philanthropy in Eleven Years 
Since 1917, the Jewish community in 
New York city has spent $77,450,742 for 
philanthropy, through the 91 agencies of 
the federation for the support of Jewish 
philanthropic societies. Of the money 
expended during the past eleven years 
$37,733,948 was contributed to the ninety- 
one agencies by the federation and the rest 
came from city and state grants, legacies, 
trust funds and endowments. The in- 
stitutional budget has increased from 
$4,527,305 in 1917 to $9,086,237 in 1927. 


Canon Streeter Denounces 
Present Age 

In an address at the recent conference 
of modern churchmen at Bournville, Eng- 
land, Canon B. H. Streeter, of Hereford, 
said that the modern age, as reflected 
in novels and magazines, is that of an 
age which might be summed up in the 
ords, “All is vanity.” “The problem,” he 
said, “is not whether Christianity will sur- 
vive, but whether civilization will survive. 
I see no hope whatever for our modern 
civilization unless we can let loose fresh 
life, which I hope will be created in art, 
olitics, and science, as well as in what is 
technically called religion or morals, com- 
ing from a renewed vision of God and 
a clearer understanding of Christ.” 


An Industrial Research Week 

In Greater Boston 

The department of social relations of 
the American Unitarian association is co- 
operating with the greater Boston federa- 
tion of churches and the federal council of 
churches to promote an industrial rela- 
tions week in greater Boston churches 
from November 13 to 20. A number of 
nationally known speakers will be avail- 
able, including Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, 
secretary of the federal council of 
churches, Dr. James M. Meyers, industrial 
secretary, and seven other secretaries of 
the federal council. Other speakers will 
represent national and state officials of 
labor organizations, associated industries, 
hambers of commerce and employers’ 
These speakers will pre- 
sent the problems of the relations between 
ndustry and the community, before 
churches, laymen’s league chapters, gen- 
eral alliance branches, and other gather- 
ngs 


rganizations. 


Feature Summer Union Meetings at 
Springfield, Ill. 

Ten years ago union evening services 
lor the summer season were inaugurated 
at Springfield, Ill., and unusual success 
is reported for the meetings the past sum- 
mer. Features were: Preaching by noted 
church leaders, singing under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Frederick Fischer, associate 
director of the St. Louis symphony or- 
chestra, and instrumental music furnished 
by the Illinois Watch company band. 
Among the preachers were Dr. W. E. 
Blackburn of Glasgow, Scotland, and Rev. 
John Harries of London. Twenty-five 
churches and other religious organizations 
Participated this summer. The services 
were financed by at least 2,000 contrib- 
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utors, representing all religious creeds of 
the city. The total cost this year was 
$3,530. After paying all bills the or- 
ganization has a surplus left with which 
to begin next year’s program. 


Founder of Pioneer Church 
College Honored 

Presbyterian pulpits with radio connec- 
tions were asked to broadcast on Sept. 
25 the heroic story of the educational pio- 
neers who like William Tennant and other 
“Log college” founders blazed the way 
for the modern development of the 
church college. This is a feature of the 
bi-centenary celebration of the begin- 
ning of what is known in history as the 
Log college at Neshaminy, 20 miles north 
of Philadelphia. The celebration included 
the unveiling of a memorial in process of 


Buddhist Christianity 


LTHOUGH the present wave of na- 

tionalism places great difficulties in the 
way of Christian missions, Dean Inge pre- 
dicts that the missionary enterprise will 
continue, but that the results are likely 
to be an amalgamation of Christianity in 
or with other faiths. In an article pub- 
lished in the Forum, the dean of St 
Paul’s admits that “the east is not calling 
to the west for more light. On the whole, 
the east thinks that the less it has to do 
with western ideas and institutions, the 
better. It wants nothing from us but our 
latest inventions and tools, especially kill- 
ing tools.” However, the missionary cause 
will go forward, according to the dean, 
and ultimately, even though slowly, it will 
attain its real goals. 

What will these be? “Frankly,” says 
Dean Inge, “it does not seem likely that 
Mohammedans, Hindus, or Buddhists will 
openly renounce their own religions in 
order to become Christians. It is only 
necessary to read Mohammedan propa- 
gandists to realize how it is possible to 
incorporate the whole of Christian ethics 
in the framework of Islam. These writers 
tell us with grave faces that Mohammed 
was conspicuous for his lofty view of the 
female sex and of social purity; that he 
abhorred violence; and that in the Moslem 
heaven the houris are only the believer's 
own womankind raised to life with en- 
hanced beauty, to delight him with their 
chaste and spiritual conversation. 


AN EASY TRANSFORMATION 


“And if the religion of Mohammed may 
be so far transformed, the Christianizing 
of Buddhism is much easier. Buddhism, 
as Professor Anesaki insists, may claim 
with as good a right as Christianity, to 
be an absolute religion. Buddha also sent 
out his sixty disciples, saying to them: 
‘Go forth on your journeys for the welfare 
of much people, out of compassion for 
the world and for the weal of angels and 
mortals. Preach the all-glorious truth, 


and proclaim a religious life wholly per- 
3uddhist 
and be Chris- 
We may answer that 
the necessary 


fect and pure.’ ‘Can not a 
nation remain Buddhist 
tianized in spirit?’ 


it is possible, but that 


erection in honor of the college and its 
founder, William Tennant, also a pageant 
depicting the trials of the early church 
and its pioneer membership. The import- 
ance of the Log college is in the fact 
that it was the first Presbyterian church 
college, and that in its removal to Prince- 
ton it became the parent of Princeton uni- 
versity and seminary. 


Episcopalians Lead in 
Pensions for Ministers 

It is estimated that nearly one hundred 
million dollars is now held by 18 denom- 
inations for ministerial pension use. De- 
nominations with more than one million 
are: Episcopal, $20,649,000; Northern 
Methodists, $19,000,000; Northern Bap- 
tists, $13,526,000; Northern Presbyterian, 
$12,348,000; United Church of Canada, 


Comi Thinks I 
oming, unks inge 
changes would not be small. Buddhism 
is a metaphysic generating a _ religion; 
Christianity is a religion seeking a meta- 
physic. The former is a creed of in- 
tellectual resignation, the latter of faith, 
hope, and love. The former teaches the 
pain and impermanence of all limited 
existence; the latter the redemption of the 
whole man and personal immortality. As 
fSuddhism grew out of Brahmanism, so 
Christianity out of prophetic Judaism. But 
the former is a release, the 
latter of hope. 


religion of 


CHRIST OR AMIDHA? 


“And yet there is a cardinal affinity 
between the two religions in their attitude 
towards their divinized founders. There 
is a cult of Amidha-Buddha in Japan 
which is very like the Johannine logos 
doetrine. ‘One who sees Buddha sees the 
dharma, the logos, eternal Truth, unmade, 
unchangeable, and the source of im- 
mortality. “There are differences due to 
the historical circumstances in which the 
two religions have grown up, and of the 
different demands of the peoples they were 
intended to lead; but the religious founda- 
tion of both is the same.’ ‘Christianity 
Was prepared for in Japan before the intro- 
duction of the cross. On the other hand, 
no Buddhist will remain unastonished on 
noticing the very Buddhistic expression of 
Christianity as shown in the Imitation of 
Christ or in St. Francis. ‘We Buddhists 
are ready to accept Christianity; nay, our 
faith in Buddha is faith in Christ.’ 

“This prospect may be very unaccept- 
able to the institutionalist, who will prob 
ably repudiate it with heat. But it seems 
to be indicated by the present 
feeling in Asia, and that feeling, as re- 
gards the west and all its works, is not 
likely to grow weaker. Whether it would 
be equally unacceptable to the Divine 
Founder of Christianity may be gravely 
doubted. ‘Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.’ Per- 
haps the Savior of mankind does not 
care very much whether his disciples call 
him Christ or Amidha.” 


state of 
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$4,179,000; Congregationalists, $9,730,000; 
Lutherans (Mo. Synod), $2,700,000; 
Southern Presbyterians, $1,654,000; Dis- 
ciples, $1,062,000; Lutherans, (Aug. 
Synod), $1,060,000. 


Presbyterians of Scotland 
Organize Friendship Order 

The two divisions of the Presbyterian 
church of Scotland have organized what 
is known as the Greatheart Order of 
World Friendship, with an official organ, 
“Greatheart.” The members are pledged 
to show friendship to foreigners, to learn 
all they can about other peoples and 
countries and to take an interest in the 
league of nations. The order now has 
over 10,000 members in thirty countries. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Promotes 
Evangelistic Conference 

Tremont Temple, Boston, is this week 
in the midst of a series of Bible and 
evangelistic conferences under the leader- 
ship of Rev. J. C. Massee. Gospel preach 
ing is being alternated with Bible teach- 
ing by noted leaders. Among the chief 
figures at the conference are: Rev. George 
W. Trueett, of Dallas, Tex.; Prof. A. T. 
Robertson, of Southern Baptist seminary; 
Rev. E. M. Poteat, recently of Shanghai; 
Rev. A. B. Strickland, specialist in evan- 
gelism for the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion, and Dr. Massee. Mr. Homer Rode 
heaver directs the music. 


Jewish Women of New York Demand 
Religious Education for Children 

Several thousand women who attended 
meetings in fifteen sections of New York 
city under the auspices of the women’s 
division of the Jewish education associa- 
tion, have adopted the plan of serving a 
“summons” on Jewish parents who fail to 
give their children a religious education. 
The women will conduct a home-to-home 
canvass in the course of which they will 
leave the “summons” in the homes. 
It ts the aim of the education associa- 
tion to increase the registration of the 
Jewish religious schools this year by at 
least 10,000. 


Dr. George Stewart Receives 
Honorary Degree 

Dr. George Stewart, New York preacher 
and author, has recently received an hon 
orary doctor of theology “honoris causa” 
from the Facultié Libre de Theologie 
Protestante de Paris. 


New Leader for New York 
Council of Churches 

Rev. Charles E. Vermilya, recently ex- 
ecutive secretary of the home missions 
council, with headquarters in New York. 
has accepted the executive secretaryship 
of the New York council of churches. The 
president of the council is Dr, Philip L. 
Frick, pastor of First Methodist church, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Catholics of America Formulate 
Mission Policy 

At the recent meeting in Washington 
of the American episcopate of the Roman 
Catholic church, with 68 members of the 
hierarchy and three cardinals present, 
prominence was given to a discussion of 
home missions, particularly as applying 
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porting for the American board of Catho- 
lic missions, of which he is head, Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago disclosed a great 
and growing interest among the bishops 
in perfecting the organization for the sup- 
port of home, as well as foreign missions. 
It was shown that in the last year 45 dio- 
ceses contributed to this cause, whereas a 
year ago the number was 20. In addi- 
tion several other dioceses have organized, 
but have not yet remitted. A resolution 
was adopted setting up a definite plan of 
home mission contributions. Catholic 
school education was also discussed, in its 
primary, secondary and higher phases, the 
remarks of the bishops dealing largely 
with the difficulty of obtaining vocations 
as teachers in the Catholic schools. Dur- 
ing the sessions the resignation of Bishop 
P. J. Muldoon, of Rockford, was accepted 
and Rev. John G. Murray, bishop of 
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Portland, Me., was named to fill the ya- 
cancy. Bishop Muldoon has been ill for 
many months. 


Baptist Bible Chair at State 
University of Alabama 

A Baptist chair of the Bible has been 
established at Alabama state university. 
with Dr. Harry P. Clause as instructor 
and director of activities. The courses 
pursued will be of university standard and 
will receive university credit. 


University and Chicago Education 
Council Offer Courses 

The University of Chicago and the edu- 
cational committee of the Chicago council 
of religious education have arranged a 
cooperative schedule of courses of pro 
fessional training in the field of religious 
education, beginning with this month at 
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University college. It is expected that 
students who desire to go forward with 
work for a bachelor’s degree may com- 
olete either a major or minor sequence in 
this department. Further details can be 
‘btained by addressing Box 1000, Univer- 
sity college, the University of Chicago. 


A Revival in a 
Penitentiary 

An interesting story is that of the re- 
cent revival held by Chaplain T. O. Reed, 
a Presbyterian, in the Ohio state prison at 
Columbus. It is reported that more than 
a thousand men have been won to Chris- 
tianity through these ten meetings and a 
Bible class of 800 members has been 
formed. The ministers of Columbus gave 
enthusiastic aid to the chaplain’s efforts. 


Methodist World Service Asks 

For Million Increase 

“A million dollar increase in a single 
year is what the church is asking for to- 
day,” said Dr. R. J. Wade, of Chicago, 
executive secretary of the world service 
commission of the Methodist church at 
the northern Minnesota annual confer- 
ence recently in session at Duluth. This 
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world service advance, declared Dr. 
Wade, “will come through a stewardship 
revival, evangelistic emphasis and mis- 
sionary passion.” The call of the hour, 
he said, is for “prayer, increased piety at 
home and truer Christian living in every 
avenue of life.” Last year more than 
$8,000,000 was given for world service en- 
terprises. Bishop W. F. Anderson pre- 
sided at the Duluth conference. 


Salem Baptist Association 
Observes Centennial 

The Salem Baptist association held its 
100th annual meeting at First church, 
Lynn, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday of 
last week. The association is composed 
of 25 churches, including French, Italian 
and Russian missions, along the coast 
line, from Salem to Newburyport. 


Congregational Minister to Teach 
At International Y College 

Rev. Arnold E. Look, minister of the 
Shelton, Conn., Congregational church, 
has been called to succeed Dr. Charles A. 
Hawley as professor of biblical literature 
at the International Y. M. C. A. college, 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Look is a grad- 


Japanese Church Permit Rouses Berkeley 


T Ik ZONING DIVISION of the city 
lanning commission of Berkeley, Cal., 
don Sept. 15 to permit the erection of 
church on Blake street be- 
tween California street and McGee avenue 
that city. But there are indications 
that this decision is but the prelude to a 
mtinuation and embitterment of a 
struggle which has divided the city for 
ths. It is likely that property owners 
rotesting against the decision of the 
zoning division will carry the case to the 
upreme court of the state. The meeting 
vhich the decision was reached, by a 

e of 2 to 1, with two members of the 
livision absent and not voting, broke up 
na near-riot. 

There is a community of about 1,000 
Japanese in Berkeley, with an additional 
hundred studying at the University of 
California there. For years the Japanese 
hurch has been growing, until it has out- 
Tr The ground 


panese 


grown its present building. 
n which this building stands has, in the 
meantime, increased in value until its 
purchase by the congregation is out of the 
juestion. Moreover, the old church is no 
located within easy reaching dis- 
of most of the Japanese residents of 


PROPERTY VALUES INVOLVED 


Negotiations for the purchase of the 
new site have been under way for some 
time. As matters now stand, the United 
Christian missionary society stands ready 
to take title just as soon as the zoning 
Question is finally settled, and a church 
to cost between $15,000 and $20,000 will 
be built. But property owners in the 
vicinity of the proposed church site have 
bitterly opposed the venture, holding that 
the building of a church for Japanese 
would have an unfavorable effect upon all 
Property values in the vicinity. 

In a communication presented to the 
zoning division by the Berkeley fellowship 


of churches, signed by the president, Dr. 
Henry Hoag Frost, and the secretary, 
Rev. James Asa White, it was denied that 
there was any sure basis for belief that 
this depreciation in property values would 
follow the building of the church. “Since 
it cannot be shown,” said this statement, 
“that the erection of this church building 
will lower property values to the point of 
confiscation of property, nor that the 
buildings when so erected will constitute 
a nuisance, and further that in the plans 
for the erection of such building, due 
regard has been taken ‘for the health, 
safety, comfort and convenience of the 
public,’ in terms of the city ordinance, we 
do not see how the permit can be con- 
sistently denied.” 


CONSTITUTION INVOKED 


“It would seem to us,” said the fellow- 
ship of churches, “that the legal right of 
these people is clearly set forth under the 
constitution of the United States, and 
under the ordinances of the city of 
Berkeley, and that these rights and 
privileges cannot be legally denied. We 
feel that the denial of this request would 
not be in accordance with our American 
ideals of justice and fair play. We feel 
also that the denial of this petition would 
advertise our fair city as provincial, intol- 
erant and unchristian.” 

Immediately after the vote authorizing 
the erection of the church was announced, 
pandemonium broke out in the room in 
which the zoning division was meeting. 
Shouts of “They've been bribed,” and “Get 
tar and feathers,” were reported in the 
local press. This resentment seemed to 
be felt most actively against Mr. H. R. 
Phinney, a Berkeley realtor, who cast the 
deciding vote. It was alleged that Mr. 
Phinney had profited from the real estate 
deal by which the property in question 
was secured for the Japanese congrega- 
tion. 
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uate of McMaster university, Toronto, 
the Southern Baptist theological seminary, 
Crozer theological seminary, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Yale university, 
and has held pastorates at Philadelphia, 
Pa. and Upland, Pa. He is a fellow of 
the national council of religion in higher 
education, and he has had several years of 
teaching experience at Crozer seminary 
and Yale divinity school. 


General Booth’s Practical 
Views on Darwinism 

Being asked for his view on Darwinism 
and Christianity, General Bramwell Booth 
of the Salvation army is reported to have 
said: “Our view is that Jesus Christ came 
to redeem a race of beings created by the 
Father in the likeness of God, and that 
anything approaching a suggestion that 
he died for a race of anthropoid apes is 
utterly revolting both to our spiritual in- 
stincts and our common sense.” The in- 
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teresting part of his statement, however, 
is his answer to the question, “Are you 
going to say that you would not have in 
the army a man who, although he were 
to come to the penitent form, yet thought 
as do some of these Darwinian folks?” 
General Booth’s reply was: “Oh, no, no! 
I never said that, nor the founder. A 
man may have ever such mistaken views; 
but so long as he believes in Jesus Christ. 
the Son of God, has his sins washed away 
in the precious blood, and is ready to 
fight for souls, he may march under our 
flag—he may come under my umbrella 
For after he has been with us a little 
time he will inevitably learn better!” 


Dr. Schweitzer Gives 
Lectures at Geneva 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer's first engage 
ment on reaching Europe from his hos 
pital in central Africa was a series of 
lectures at a conference at Gland on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, organized by the 
women's association for peace. Dr 
Schweitzer spoke for two hours and forty 
minutes on “The Relations of the White 
and Colored Races.” 


Death of Rev. C. F. Sweet, Episcopal 
Missionary to Japan 

For 26 years a missionary of the Epis 
eopal church in Japan, Rev. Charles F 
Sweet had made an unusual record. Dr. 
Sweet's death is announced, on Sept. 10, 
at Peekskill, N. Y., at the age of 72 vears 


Church Founded by Dr. Trudeau 
Observes Anniversary 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Church of St. John in the Wilder- 
ness (Episcopalian) by Dr. Edward Tru 
deau at Paul Smiths, N. Y., was observed 
on Sept. 10. Bishop Oldham preached. An 
endowment fund for the church is in 
progress, and announcement of $12,000 
for this purpose was made. Dr. Francis 
Bb. Trudeau, son of the founder of the 
church and of the great sanatorium in 
Saranac Lake, is actively engaged in both 
the religious and medical work nobly car- 
ried to success by his illustrious father 


Reformed Church Holds Men's 
Congress at Toledo 

The men’s congress of Northwestern 
Ohio classis will be held in First Re- 
formed church, Toledo, O., Oct. 16. The 
general conference theme is “The Lay- 
men's Personal Relationship to Christ.” 
The speakers are: Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 
on “Magnifying Christ in Our Attitude 
Toward the Kingdom”; Rev. Carl H 
Gramm, New Brunswick, N. J., on “Tak- 
ing Christ Into Our Social Life.” The 
afternoon will be given over to a forum 
discussing “Consecrating the Layman’s 
Talents to Christ,” led by Harry Newton 
Clark, Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected 
that 1,000 to 1,500 men from all Re 
formed churches in the Northwestern Ohio 
section will attend. 


Memorial Service for Christian 
Endeavor Founder 

A memorial service for Dr. Francis E 
Clark, founder of Christian Endeavor, was 
held in Phillips Congregational church, 
South Boston, on Sept. 21, this being the 
climax of an all-day session of the Suffolk 
south association of Congregational min- 
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isters of which Dr. Clark was a member at the American School for Oriental Re- 
for 43 years. search in Jerusalem during the year 
1927-28. 
Bible Translator to Teach 
In Jerusalem W. F. Rothenburger Begins Service 
Prof. J. M. P. Smith, of the divinity At First Christian, Indianapolis 

school of the University of Chicago, and Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, who has 
editor of the new American translation of | served First Christian church, Springfield, 
the Old Testament, has sailed for Pales- Ill., since 1918, began his new work at 
tine, where he is to be annual professor First church, Indianapolis, in September. 
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This church has a membership of more 
than 2,000, with an average church school 
attendance of 1,400. 


Episcopal Rural Women 
Workers in Conference 

For the first time in the history of 
the Episcopal church, a conference strictly 
for women rural workers was held in 
connection with the rural school and 
conferences at Madison, Wis., two weeks 
ago. Some fourteen women from as 
many different sections of the country 
gathered to discuss problems connected 
with church rural work, especially as it 
pertained to women and young people. 
The group was under the leadership of 
Rev. F. D. Goodwin. Addresses were made 
by practically every woman present. 


“Christian Fundamentals” Emphasized 

At Boston Bible Conference 

This week is being held at Park Street 
Congregational church, Boston, a _ Bible 
conference under the auspices of the 
Moody institute, Chicago. Among the 
speakers are Rev. James M. Gray, Rev. 
Cortland Myers, Rev. Henry Howard, 
Profs. L. S. Keyser and J. G. Machen. 


Rev. A. K. Chalmers Goes to 
First Presbyterian, Buffalo 

Rev. Allan K. Chalmers has resigned the 
pastorate of Dwight Place Congregational 
church, New Haven, Conn., to become 
pastor of First Presbyterian church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Rev. George 
\. Buttrick, who left Buffalo to succeed 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin in the pastor- 
ate of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York. 


Hungarian Jews Embrace 
Christianity 

Since the war 40,000 Jews have identified 
themselves with the Christian churches of 
Hungary, is a dependable news item 
vouched for by the Jewish Daily Bulletin. 


Dr. deBlois Resigns Editorial 
Position on Watchman-Examiner 

Rev. Austen K. deBlois, who resigned 
the pastorate of the First Baptist church, 
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Boston, after fifteen years’ service, to take 
up the double duties of co-editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner, New York, and 
president of the Eastern Baptist theolog- 
ical seminary, Philadelphia, has resigned 
his position on the Watchman-Examiner 
and removed to Philadelphia, where he 
will devote his whole time to the theolog- 
ical seminary. 


Death of Dr. E. K. Bell, 
Lutheran Leader 

Rev. Ezra K. Bell, for ten years presi- 
dent of the board of foreign missions of 
the United Lutheran church in America 
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and since 1926, president emeritus, died 
in Baltimore, Md., September 13, at the 
age of seventy-four. 


Professor Auer to Lecture 
In Iceland 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of philosophy and history at Tufts college 
and minister of the First Unitarian church 
in Concord, Mass., has been invited to 
lecture at the University of Iceland at 
Reykjavik on the subject of comparative 
theology. He will give twenty lectures, 
going there this autumn on the Eddy 
foundation. Before going to Iceland, Pro- 
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fessor Auer was to attend the meeting of 
the international congress of religious lib- 
erals which was held at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sept. 4-8. 


Adventists Appropriate Five 
Million for Foreign Work 

In their world convention held last week 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., the Seventh Day 
Adventists gave especial attention to their 
foreign work, and appropriated five mil- 
lion dollars for the promotion of that 
service. 


Chicago Baptists to Invest Half 
Million in New Chicago Churches 

A group of Baptist business men of 
Chicago have pledged themselves to sup- 
port a move on the part of the city’s 
Baptist leaders to raise half a million dol 
lars to assist in the erection of churches 
in seventeen communities which are at 
present without a single church. This 
fund will be used as a basis of credit to 
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erect buildings where needed. Benjamin 
Otto, superintendent of the Baptist coun- 
cil, and John R. Gray and Lewis C. 
Walker, business leaders, are at the head 
of the enterprise. Sunday, Oct. 13, has 
been designated as “forward movement 
Sunday” on which day special sermons 
and appeals will be delivered in behalf of 
the movement. 


Island Villa of Swedish Princess 
Turned Over to “Y” for Summer 
Beautiful “Fridhem,” in the island of 
Gotland in the Baltic sea, one-time favor- 
ite villa of a member of the Swedish royal 
family, was turned over this year to the 
national alliance of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Sweden as a summer home for members 
and as a conference center. 


Claim Religious Tests Applied to 
Prospective Teachers in California 

That discrimination on religious grounds 
is practiced against teachers seeking for 
positions in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia was reported by a Catholic investi- 
gating committee, according to the Cath- 
olic news service. It is charged that there 
are special prejudices against Jews, Cath- 
olics, Christian Scientists and Mormons. 


Catholic Laity Hears Gospel 
From Automobile Pulpit 

Rev. Eugene J. McGuiness, who con- 
ducts the chapel car, “St. Peter,” which is 
used in the home mission work of the 
Roman Catholic church in parts of the 
country where buildings are scarce, has 
traveled over 60,000 miles during the past 
five years and countless thousands have 
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attended his masses. 
with altar and pews. 


Mormons Celebrate Hundredth 
Anniversary 

On Sept. 22, throughout the Mormon 
world, was celebrated the hundredth an- 
niversary of the finding of the golden 
plates of revelation by Joseph Smith, 
founder of the Mormon church of the 
Latter Day Saints. i 


The car is fitted out 


Dr. Rufus Jones Leading Speaker 
At Friends Young People’s Conference 
One of the most popular speakers at 
the recent young people’s conference of 
the Friends, held at Oskaloosa, Ia., was 
Dr. Rufus Jones. In one of his lectures 
he paid a remarkable tribute to Gandhi, 
He said there have been four persons in 
history who have tried to build a society 
on the basis of love: Buddha, Jesus of 
Nazareth, St. Francis of and 
Gandhi. 


Assisi 


Two Gifts to Eastern Baptist 
Seminary 

The Eastern Baptist theological semi- 
nary, of Philadelphia, a few months ago 
received a gift of $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of a professorship of the English 
Bible; and now another gift of like amount 
has been received for the endowment of 
a chair of evangelism. 


Wesley Foundation at Ann Arbor 
Acquires Additional Property 

The Wesley foundation at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has acquired the land and buildings 
of the Wesleyan Guild of the University 
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of Michigan. The foundation and First 
Methodist church now have possession of 
the entire block including the church stu- 
dent building and four dwellings. 


Noted Preachers Speak in 
Methodist Church in Rome 

Among the speakers at the American 
Methodist church in Rome, during the 
summer, were Dr. Henry Howard of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York; Dean Kelso, of Wooster college; 
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President Marsh, of Boston university 
and Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas of First 
Methodist church, Germantown, Phila. 


Baptist School of Methods 
Scores Unusual Success 

The school of methods of the New Eng- 
land Baptist conference, held late in the 
summer at Ocean Park, Me., outnum- 
bered any similar assembly, and reported 
a graduating class of 111. Men, women, 
young people, ministers and laymen, at- 


Jews Face Big Problem in Palestine 


5 ie AT THE immensity of the problems 
confronting Jewish colonists in Pales- 
tine is so great that Zionists and non- 
Zionists must cooperate if they are to 
be solved, is coming to be the belief of 
a majority of American Jews. A writer 

) the American Hebrew outlines briefly 


the problems which are creating most 
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THE FILLMORE MUSIC 
HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincin- 
nati, O., Dept. 26, publishers of 
“The Beautiful Garden of 
Prayer,” the most popular 
sacred solo of the day, are an- 
nouncing seven other new high- 
class gospel solos that they be- 
lieve to be what solo singers will 
prize. A special cut price on the 
songs will be given for the pur- 
pose of introducing them. Send 
postcard now for a full descrip- 
tion of them. Time limited. 
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difficulty at the present time. “Overlook- 
ing for the moment the stereotyped com- 
plaints of extravagance and waste, which 
are not always up to the standards of 
truth,” this anonymous writer says, “there 
is no denying that there is functioning 
in Palestine a system of multiplicity of 
effort which is as jeopardizing as it is ex- 
pensive to the meager Jewish purse. 
Within the Jewish community there are 
parallel institutions exercising exactly the 
same functions, deriving their revenue 
from exactly the same sources and cater- 
ing the same services for the same class 
of people, only administered by a different 
set of people and under different names. 
There are also services provided which 
are really within the sphere of the state 
and are indeed rendered by the state, 
perhaps on a standard inferior to that 
provided by the Jewish institutions and 
budget. There is the difficult problem of 
education. The government has admitted 
its duty to provide education for all chil- 
dren of the country, but admitted at the 
same time that government schools are 
virtually Arab schools and that the educa- 
tion provided therein is not of the kind 
required for Jewish children. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


“The government is therefore giving a 
per capita grant-in-aid to Jewish schools 
which was at first of a very small sum, 
some £6,000 or so and which has since 
been increased to £10,000 and recently 
to double that amount. But the Jewish 
education system costs many times that 
amount, about £110,000 and over and 
that financial commitment is a heavy 
burden on the Zionist budget which has 
been unable to bear it, 
that teachers have been continually sev- 
eral months of their salaries in arrears and 
a teachers’ strike was recently averted by 
a hair’s breadth. 


AGRICULTURE BASIC 


“Then there is the cardinal question of 
colonization. It is obvious that whatever 
prospects industry could have in a coun- 
try which has neither coal nor iron, nor, 
so far, any visible minerals of a com- 
mercial value, the future of the country 
lies largely in the development of its agri- 
culture. While certain expensive classes 
of agriculture may have proved a moder- 
ate success after years of groping, it is 
equally evident that if the country is to 
absorb fair masses of immigrants from 
European and Asiatic countries speedy 
and economical methods have to be de- 
vised which should be compatible both 
with the type of land available and with 
the type of immigrants.” 
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tended. A faculty of 32 was responsible 
for nearly fifty courses. The conference, 
while primarily of New England Baptists, 
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was well patronized by persons from out- 
side New England, and by many not 
Baptists in church affiliation. Dr. F. F. 
Peterson, founder of the school, is dean. 


Dean Brown Says America is 
Spiritually Out of Breath 

Speaking at Collegiate Reformed 
church, New York, recently, Dean Charles 
R. Brown, of Yale divinity school, at- 
tacked the speed of American life. He 
declared that thinking Americans should 
consider well whether the things that are 
being so speedily and efficiently done are 
worth doing. “We boast that we can go 
from New York to Chicago,” he said, “in 
18 hours by rail, and in 6 hours by air. 
But what does it mean? Will we be any 
more worthy when we get to Chicago 
than our forefathers were after they had 
taken weeks for the same trip? Soon we 
may fly to Europe in a day. Lindbergh 
did it. Our liners cross the ocean in six 
days now. It took Columbus months to 
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If we are able to 
reach Europe in a day will we help 
Europe any more because of it? We must 
make the things we do, worth doing.” 


cross the same ocean. 


Professor Mahoney 
Enters Pastorate 

Prof. C. K Mahoney has resigned from 
the chair of psychology in Dakota Wes- 
leyan university to accept the pastorate 
of Joyce Methodist church, Minneapolis, 
from which Dr. Frank E. Day is retiring. 


Dr. E. S. Ames Rounds Out 27 
Years in Hyde Park Church 

On Sept. 25, Dr. Edward Scribner 
Ames began his 28th year of service as 
minister at University Church of Disci- 
ples, Hyde Park, Chicago. That day 
was also the fourth anniversary of the 
dedication of the building which the 
church now occupies. Dr. Ames holds 
the chair of professor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, in addition to 
his ministerial duties. During the summer 
University church pulpit has been broad- 
casting its services over one of the lead- 
ing stations. 


University Entertains 
Lutheran Conference 

The University of Marburg, Germany, 
known as the “first Protestant university,” 
which has just concluded the celebration 
of its 400th anniversary, acted as host 
Sept. 19 to 23, during the annual meeting 
of the Evangelical Lutheran conference. 
Practically all the bishops of the Lutheran 
church in Germany announced their in- 
tention of being present at the confer- 
ence, which was also attended by many 
pastors, professors of theology, and repre- 
sentatives of other Lutheran churches. 


Dr. Fosdick Says Faith Is 
Not Dead Nor Dying 

Preaching his first sermon since his re- 
turn from his vacation, at Park Avenue 
Baptist church, New York, Dr. H. E. 
Fosdick declared that there is still great 
faith—so much that it often decays into 
credulity. “We commonly hear it sug- 
gested in the pulpit,” he said, “that there 
is a great lack of faith and that people 
should be urged to have more of it. The 
fact is, however, that we all do have faith, 
immense quantities of it, so that faith in- 
stead of being scarce is so plentiful that 
sometimes when one sees how it decays 
into credulity one feels that the market is 
glutted with it.” “There is no quarrel be- 
tween intelligence and the proper concep- 
tion of faith,” continued Dr. Fosdick. 
“Intelligence always follows faith. Con- 
sider the practice of aviation. First, we 
desire aviation; then, desiring it and ex- 
perimenting on the basis of our desire, 
we achieve faith in it. To be sure, we 
cannot prove that aviation will be a suc- 
cess, but we have many convictions that 
we cannot prove, or else the world would 
never move at all. Then so desiring avia- 
tion and believing in it, we find intelli- 
gence massing itself around the problem. 
Wherever faith in any possibility goes, in- 
telligence troops after it. Show us the direc- 
tion of the people's faith and we can show 
you the rallying points of the people’s 
intelligence. Faith and intelligence are 
partners. Faith blazes a trail; intelligence 
makes it a highway. Faith sees a possi- 
bility; intelligence makes it a reality.” 


| 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Science and Human Progress, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Doran, $2.00. 
The Religious Mind, by C. K. Mahoney. Mac. 


millan, $2.00. 

Secrets of Effective Living, by James G. Gilkey, 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

The Formation of the New Testament (Popular 
ed.), by E. J. Goodspeed. U. of C. Press, $1.00, 

Our Church, by J. L. Lobingier. U. of C. Press, 
75e. 

Problems of Living, by May K. Cowles. U. of C. 
Press, 75c. 

Judaism and the Modern Mind, by M. H. 
bridge. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Religious Past and Present, 
Century, $3.00. 

The Unpaid Piper, by Woodward Boyd. 
$2.00. 

A Curriculum of Worship for Church School, 
III, by Edna M. Crandall. Century, $2.00. 

Family Devotion, by Howard C. Robbins. Century, 
$1.75 

Transition, by Will Durant. 


Far. 
by B. C. A. Windle. 
Scribner, 


Vol. 


Simon and Schuster, 


$2.50. 

Celibate Lives. by George Moore. Boni and 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Elizabeth Seton, by Madame De Barberey. Mac. 


millan, $5.00. 
Jacques Coeur, by 


A. B. Kerr. Scribner, $3.50. 


Turnpikes and Dirt Roads, by Leighton Parks 
Scribner, $3.00. 

The Romantick Lady, by Vivian Burnett. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 

Reminiscences of Adventure and Service, by A. 


W. Greely. Scribner, $3.50. 

A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army, by Mabel R. 
Brailsford. Macmillan, $2.00. 

The Original Jerusalem Gospel, by J. M. C. Crum. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 


The Nations of the World: A Pageant, by Faculty 
Buffalo Public School. A. S. Barnes, $2.00 
Who and What, by Samul H. Adams. Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50. 

Was Jesus Influenced by Judaism? by Dwight 
Goddard. Published by the author. 

The Poor Count’s Christmas, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Stokes, $1.50, 

The Princess Who Grew, by P. J. C. DeVries. 
Stokes, $1.50. 


Works of John Galsworthy, Grove Edition: In 
Chancery, The Inn of Tranquillity, Villa Rubein 
and The Burning Spear, Satires, The Man of 
Property, and To Let. Scribner, each $1.25 

Men Who Made and Marred History, by Elmer 
E. Helms. Revell, $1.25. 

Self-Legislated Obligations, 
Harvard Press, $1.00. 

British Preachers, 1927 
Revell, $1.75. 

The Shadow of the Rock, by O. P. Gifford. Revell, 
$1.25. 


by John G. Hibben, 


James Marchant, editor. 


A Bigger and Better Sunday School, by W. E. 
Raffety. Revell, $1.25. 

The Measure of Margaret, by Isabel B. Rose 
Revell, $1.75. . 

The Christ We Know, by Charles Fiske. Harper. 
$2.00. 

Bible Dramatics, by James W. Raine. Century, 
$2.00. 

Social Work Publicity, by C. C. Stillman. Cen 
tury, $2.25. 

Inside Experience, by Joseph K. Hart. Longmans, 
$2.50. 


The Story of 
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From Socrates to Santayana 


150th thousand and still 
a best seller 
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ANY things better than charity begin 
M. at home. Such, for instance, as the 
as habit of reading The Christian Cent- 
ury. Hundreds of Chicagoans would no more 
think of going through the week without read- 
ing The Christian Century than they would of 
going without their meals. 


Among the Chicago subscribers you will find 
most of the protestant ministers of the city. 
The Christian Century is almost as regular a 
feature in a Chicago minister’s study as the 
telephone book. 


Where sectarian concerns might divide, these 
ministers find in The Christian Century their 
greatest common unifier. When matters of 
moment to all—religious or civic—are up for 
settlement, they expect this paper to speak out, 
without institutional bias, suggesting forms of 
common action for the community good. And 
the word thus spoken travels in all commun- 
ions, forming everywhere a basis for com- 
mon discussion. 


HEREVER Chicago ministers get to- 
gether you will hear that phrase: “I see 
by The Christian Century ... .” The min- 
ister who does not instantly recognize the 
quotation feels, subtly, that he is “out of it.” 


The Christian Century is very proud of this 
circulation among the ministers of its “home 
town.”” The paper could not live, of course, 
without the support which comes to it from 
New York and California, as well as from all 
the other states that lie between. But to be 
believed in at home; to be given a reading by 
the folks who know you most intimately—this 
makes the whole staff happy. 


There is another reason for gratification over 
the long list of Chicago’s ministers who are 
subscribers. This reason is a secret of the 
business office. A study of the circulation of 
The Christian Century long ago proved that 
growth comes from the ministry outward. First, 
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cc 


the minister discovers the paper. Then he tells 
his thoughtful parishioners. Hundreds of 
Chicago laymen have been introduced to The 
Christian Century in that fashion. And every 
new ministerial subscriber means other lay 
readers to come. 


HERE are exciting days ahead for Chi- 

cago’s ministers. Moral issues of far- 
reaching importance, connected with the life 
of the city and of the state as well, are soon 
to be up for settlement. These issues will need 
defining. After they are defined there may 
come action—campaigns—crusades for the re- 
demption of the commonwealth and of the city. 


Chicago’s ministers expect The Christian 
Century to take a leading part in this coming 
attack on the sources of evil in city and state 
politics. They know that it will tell the truth 
as it sees it, without fear or favor. So, many of 
those who have not been subscribers in the 
past are sending in their subscriptions now. 


There are still some protestant ministers in 
Chicago who are not subscribers. Most of them 
find ways of reading the paper, but they have 
not yet ordered it sent regularly to their homes. 
Some copies they miss. And those copies have 
a way of containing material they wish they 
had seen. That is another reason why occa- 
sional readers are being converted into reg- 
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UT, before looking over this 

list of new books, don’t for- 
get that The Story of Philoso- 
phy, by Will Durant ($5) is still 
selling widely after a year of 
record-breaking sales. Start off 
your Autumn order with this re- 
markable volume. 


OR should you overlook the 

other 9 of that great list of 
Ten Most Important Books 
chosen by the editorial staff of The 
Christian Century. Especially 
note: 


**Reality,’’ by Streeter ($2.50) 
which Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
characterizes as ‘the most satis- 
factory answer to the difficult 
question, how may one know 


God.” 


‘Jesus, Man of Genius,’’ by 
Murry ($2.50) ‘‘a fresh interpre- 


tation by a skilled man of letters.”’ 


*‘Adventurous Religion,”’ by 
Fosdick ($2) which answers scores 
of difficult questions in the field of 
religion. 


**A Life of Prayer in a World 
of Science,’’ by Wm. Adams 
Brown ($2.25) a book of light for 
a spiritually darkened age. 


**My Idea of God,”’ edited by 
J. Fort Newton ($2.50) in which 
16 American leaders tell what they 
think about God. 


Here are some of 
the Autumn’s Best: 


Best Sermons, 1927: Joseph Fort Newton, Editor. 
Here is the new volume of sermons adjudged the best of the 
year by a discriminating judge, who is also a master of 
the art of sermon-making. ($2.50) 


The Outlawry of War: By Charles Clayton Morrison. 
This powerful message is going to be discussed in every city 
and town of America—and across the seas. Senator Borah 
says: “Here is clear and courageous thinking upon the most 


vital problem of these days . . . | trust it will be universally 
read.” ($3) 


God and Pain: By George Stewart. 
This brilliant author grapples with the age-old perplexity of 
human suffering. The book will prove helpful to the person 
bereaved and shaken in his emotional life. ($1.35) 


Paul, the Jew: By the author of “By an Unknown Disciple.” 
You've read the author's other remarkable book. The new 
volume will recreate in your mind the early life of the great 


Apostle. ($2) 
The Next Age of Man: By E. A. Wiggam. 


The author's science is right; he is approved by many 
authorities. He sees a better world coming—and tells us 
how we can hasten its coming. ($3) 


The Sufficiency of Jesus: By James A. Richards. 
We don’t often recommend volumes of sermons, but here is 
a ‘‘different’’ kind. One feature is a group of fresh, inspiring 
sermons for all the special days of the year. ($2) 


The ree Patriotism: T. C. Clark and E. A. Gillespie, com- 
pilers. 
A gold mine of illustrative material for sermon-makers, and 


a delightful volume for general reading. Approved by Henry 
van Dyke, Chas. E. Jefferson, S. Parkes Cadman, etc. ($2) 


Jesus: A New Biography: By Shir'ey J. Case. 
This will perhaps be the outstandixg 1927 book on Jesus. 
You won't quite agree with the author; for that reason you 
should read it. A good book on the historical backgrounds 
of Jesus’ life. ($3) 


What Can a Man Believe?: By Bruce Barton. 
You are going to be asked a score of times this year, “Have 
you read Barton’s new book?” It is going to provoke 
religious thinking in the streets and marts. ($2.50) 


What and Why in China: By Paul Hutchinson. 
“The story stands out in the reader’s mind like a sketch map 
whose lines have been drawn in vivid colors.”—New York 


Times. ($1) 


Especially for Ministers 
5000 Best Modern Illustrations: By G. B. F. Hallock. 
The illustrations in this new volume have been chosen with a 
view to the pastor's varied needs. Both prose and poetry. 
Here are “pictures” for the illumination of sermons. ($4) 


Casework Evangelism: By Chas. R. Zahniser. 
Dr. W. E. Garrison says this is the most helpful book on 
evangelism in years. Clinical studies of practical evangelism 
from the viewpoint of heredity, environment, etc. ($1.50) 


Vege? 


440 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Tell us by postcard or letter what 
books you need now. You may 
send cash to cover or have books 
charged to your account. 
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